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AMUSEMENTS. 

In the October number of the " Offering " we wrote of '' Amiuementa/' and 
suggested modes of recreiition. Since then we have attended a large pa^y of 
the mill girls, at the boarding house which was almost a home to us, and we 
cannot forbear a word in remembrance of ii. 

There were about forty young ladies belonging to the family, and feeling 
sufficient unto themselves, the company was made rather an exclusive affair. 
But one female left the house that night. There was a goodly proportion of 
young gentlemen, the parlor and large front room were handsomely arranged, 
and open to the assembly, and as the ladies were all at home, the assemblage 
was complete, for all practical purposes, at an unusually early hour. Con- 
versation, promenading, back-gammon, inspection of the rarities at the centre 
table, and old fashioned country games occupied us until supper time, when 
we partook of the dainties so bountifully provided. There were oysters, hot 
biscuits, preserves, pies, cakes, tarts, fruits, nuts, hot and cold drinks, and all 
the needful etcetera. Four times was the long table in the supper-room re- 
plenished and refilled. Once ^there was a speech, which deserved a better re- 
porter than a poor memory. After supper there was a renewal of the diversions 
with augmented zeal and vigor, and the gentlemen, ignorant or forgetfol that 
the ladies were '* at home,*' seemed determined not to go while so attractive 
a circle remained unbroken. "Stay while you can enjoy yourselves," had 
said their kind hostess, and received the reply, " Then we shall never go away." 
But, in time, the morning bell sent forward its echoes upon the memory^; and 
' one by one, the girls stole up to their beds. The deserted rooms hinted too 
palpably that " the wee short hours ayont the twal," were flitting away^^~ 
At length the gentlemen seeing that the party presented too monotomous an 
aspect to suit them, took their hats, coats and canes : and with no ladies to 
impede their march, or divert their steps, we trust arrived safely and speedily 
to their respective homes. 

We have, as we intended, made arrangements for the reception, and distri- 
bation of the Offering at the following places. Mr. Priest's fur the Lawrence, 
Tremont, Suffolk and Merrimack corporations. At Mr. Chase's for the Boott, 
Massachusetts and Prescott; and ihe subscribers on the Hamilton, Appleton, 
and Middlesex will find it ready for them at the office, No. 22 Appleton 
Block. The reasons for this arrangement have been the difficulty of following 
the girls from one boarding house to another, and the insecurity of leaving the 
books when the subscribers are not in. Back numbers will be supplied to 
those to whom they are due, on making it known to us. Our permanent sub- 
scribers will continue to receive through the carrier. 

We acknowledge the reception of a copy of the School Commxtteb's Rs- 
PORT, for the year ending December 31, 1849. 

We learn from it that our schools are still in a healthy andflourishing con- 
dition ; and are glad to see that so many of the old Teachers remain steadfast 
In their good cause. 

No city in New England, but Boston, is in advance of Lowell, with regsrd 
to schools ; and no female Teacher, in New England, is paid so high a salary as 
the Principal of the Female Department of our High School. Our school- 
houses are generally handsome and convenient ; our Teachers are all well paid ; 
and instruction is provided for music, as well as for all solid branches. 

There were 8,851 pupils the last year. Of these 120 males, and 119 females, 
attended school three months ; and then received certificates allowing them to 
enter the mill. 

This is in accordance with that law of the State which does not permit the 
employment of any, under fifteen years of age, in the mills, unless they can 
produce a certificate from some Teacher whose instructions they have received 
for one quarter* 

Back numbers, for city subscribers, which were not left by the carrier, can 
be obtained at this Office, 22 Api^eton Block* 

Back setts can now be obtained at this office. 

[See third page of coyer.] 
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LOWELL. 

I^om the table of statistics of Lowell Manufactiires, we compile most of the 
following. There are twelve corporations, with capital stock of $13,210,000 ; 
which keeps in operation fifty mills, with 319,946 spindles ; 9,885 looms. Fe- 
males employed, number 8,260 ; males, 3,744. Yards made per week are as 
follows: 2,110,000 cotton; 20,477 woollen ; 12,000 carpets ; 40 rugs. In the 
manufacture of woollen, are used 69,000 pounds per week ; of the cotton, per 
week, 653,0r pounds. , 345,000 yards are printed ; 9,515,000 dyed. The kinds 
of goods manufactured are the following : Prints ; sheetings ; shirtings ; dril- 
lings; flannels; broadcloth; cassimere; plain and fancy woollen goods; car- 
pets, and rugs. Besides these, are machinery ; locomotives ; steam engines ; 
machinists' tools, and mill-work. 27,620 tons of anthracite coal are used per 
annum, and of charcoal, 35,903 bushels; 2,390 cords of wood; 82,917 gallons 
of oil; 35,000 of lard; 1,380,000 pounds of starch; 1,365 barrels of flour. 
The buildings are of brick, and warmed by steam. The operatives are paid in 
money every month. Price of board, $1 37 1-2 per week. 

Average wages of females, clear of board, per week, $2,00. Average wages 
of males, clear of board, per day, $0,80. Medium produce of a loom, No. 14 
yam, yards per day, 45. Medium produce of a loom, No. 30 yam, yards per 
day, 33. Average per spindle, yards per day, 11-8. 

There are two Institutions for Savings — the Lowell and the City. The 
Lowell had on deposit, the flrst Saturday in October, 1849, from 4,650 depos- 
itors, $792,291 90. The City, at the same time, had on deposit, from 615 de- 
positors, $75,970 51. The operatives in the miUs are the principal depositois 
in the above banks. 

We give this month, a neat engraving of the Massachusetts and FrescotI 
mills, with the buildings in the distance. Central Bridge may be partiy seen 
at the right ; and at the left, Belvidere Bridge, which spans the Concord River, 
near its confluence with the Merrimacki In the Massachusetts mills, 1,250 
females are employed, and 250 males. Joseph White, Esq., is the agent here. 
F. Batties, Esq., is agent at the Prescott nulls. 

The engraver of this view will probably famish us with a -view of Lawell, 

for some number of this volume. 

I 
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A TALE OF CALIFORNIA AND CHOLERA. 

BY " BTTTH EOVEH*" 

Ho ! for California ! How those words have thrilled, as with an 
electric shock, the life-springs of the nation ! From the pineries of 
the North, and the hayous of the South, from the gardens of the 
East, and the prairies of the West, this tocsin has charme4 forth 
legions. Gold ! gold ! the fable of Midas has not yet convinced us 
that this bright delusion is not worth more than life itself. 

Ho! for California ! the words rang merrily from lips of feminine 
soilness. What right had they there ? El Dorado is no place for 
women ! echoed back many a manly voice. No place for women|l 
and the Angelique swept with a light freight round the stormy cape 
of the South. 

But if staid maidens who stand in the shadow of thirty autumns, 
listen to the mandates of prudence, it is not to be expected that glee- 
ful young romps will be as wise. So, " Ho ! for California ! " still 
isoiinded in the light tones of young, dashing Lizzie Brown. 

A child of romance, — if romance dares linger in the formal ave- 
nues of fashion, — guided by impulse, as much as can escape the 
fetters of etiquette, Lizzie Brown had conceived the idea that a jour- 
ney over the plains to California must be a most delightful episode 
iti this tame existence ; so, when her opulent father broached his plan 
of seeking new adventures upon those shining shores, the fancy of 
the merry belle seized ardently upon the scheme. 

Ih the heart of a city that sits proudly by the Father of Waters, 
liizzie Brown stood in the green enclosure by her paternal mansion, 
and adventured daring 'feats with the bow and the musket, under the 
tuition of her fashionable admirers. ^^ I will send you a purse made 
of th& skin of the first panther I shoot, good Lathrop,^' she said. 
" And you, kind Evans, shall have a whole bunch of war-plumes 
from the Kickapoos and Camanches, whom my prowess shall de- 
spoil." But to one she whispered, " You, Austin, shall go with me, 
according to your petition, and your society will make me forget that 
wild beasts and salvages are my only visiting acquaintance." 

A mammoth steamer went up the Missouri, groaning with human 
and other freight, fbr the land of gold. Two young ga\a stood lean- 
ing over the guards. 

"Ah! Maggie, would you were going with us," murmured the 
somewhat saddened voice of Lizzie Brown. " 'T is so prosy living 
here in the States. What grand races we shall take over the un- 
eropped prairies ! How fearlessly our gallant steeds will ford the 
boiling rivers ! And, when fairly out upon the wide, wild plains, we 
will pitch our white tent ; and Maggie, if you were there, you should 
be my bridesmaid. Look," added the gay girl, opening a small case, 
and exhibiting the daguerreotype images of Austin and herself, stand- 
ing with joined hands, "'tis thus wd shall look when the good chap- 
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lain reads the marriage service before us, only I shall have a linsey 
dress on. O, it will be so romantic ! " 

The lately " unexpiored regions " of our Western territories are 
alive with caravans tending to the new Mecca — a shrine whose vota- 
ries outrival in their blind adoration, the disciples of the false prophet 
Among the long train of wagons, is one fitted up with comfort and 
comparative luxury. It is that of Esquire Brown, the wealthy father 
of our heroine. And she is there, still gay, still warm with anticipa- 
tion, for the realities of their march are hardly begun. It is still 
novelty to walk beside the lumbering wagons, in lively conversation 
with her betrothed ; or to quiz the keen-witted, though ignorant emi- 
grants from the backwoods of Illinois or Iowa, to the Pacific shore, 
whose eyes gleam through their " unkempt locks," when they talk of 
the " right smart chance of yaller dirt in yonder diggings," 

But while they move slowly, yet hopefully away from the settle- 
ments, ere the grass has risen from the tread of that multitude of 
horny hoofs, it is again pressed down by the stealthy approach of one 
whom they would gladly have left behind, — even the Angel of the 
Pestilence. 

Night afler night, there arises a wail from the camp, and fathers 
move companionless and childless on their now aimless pilgrimage, 
orphans return to their desolate homes, and whole families He down 
to sleep their last sleep beneath the clods of the desert 

But Lizzie, the affianced, knows not fear. How can she think of 
dying, now, in the heyday of life and of pleasure ? Her approach- 
ing bridal so absorbs her thoughts, that she hardly hears the death- 
groans around her, nor dreams that mortal maidens can die, as well 
as be given in marriage. 

The sun is setting just as the train has reached the banks of a swift 
stream that runs joyously, yet madly, down the heaving prairies. 
Lizzie and Austin stand upon its banks, and speak in low tones of 
to-morrow ; for to-morrow, ere the cavalcade is again in motion, their 
marriage is to take place. ^' It was," her father said, '' the darling 
scheme of his silly girl, who would not be married, like decent peo- 
ple, before they left the bounds of civilization." There they stand, 
and look into the troubled, gleaming waters, and thence into the 
calmer depths of each other^s eyes, without a fear for their future 
happiness. They linger dreamily until starlight falls, and then part 
at the entrance of the tent, with emotions such as the young and 
romantic alone can understand. 

At midnight, Austin is awakened from dreams of airy sweetness, 
by a rough hand laid upon him, and a coarse, deep voice calling, 
** Look here, man, that are gal what 's goin' to be your old woman, 
is dyin' with the cholera, they do say." 

It is even so. In the dark, awful night, the lover stands by the 
bedside, and sees the bride of his visions borne unresistingly by 
the Destroying Angel, to the shadowy, spirit-land. Yes, he who 
a few hours before had thought that the mighty seal of eternity was 
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upon their union, now felt in his loneliness, how weak and helpless is 
that strongest potentate of human hearts — Love. 

There was a gathering at daylight in the silent tent. The wedding 
guests stood about the bride. Beautiful was she in her white vest- 
ments ; but she was the bride of Death. 

They made her a soft grave by the wild river, placed a white stone 
at its head, and went their way. Weeks after, a young man stood 
upon a distant mountain with folded arms, and a brow marked with 
restless anguish, looking across the vast lanscape towards Fort Lara- 
mie. There, in the grasp of the King of Spectres, lay his stolen 
bride, who, in her sudden exit, had left her image in warm life-colors 
upon his soul. 

Love is a monarch, and Gold is a despot ; but they both lay their 
trophies at the footstool of sovereign Death. 

Alton, JU. 



A FRAGMENT* 

BY CABOLDnB K. WHITNBT. 

Oft, oft, in the slumbers of midnight deep, 

Bright, fanciful visions are gleaming ; 
I start from my restless and troubled sleep, 

To find tiiat, alas ! I was dreaming. 

Then my spirit is hushed 'mid the desolate gloom 

That its deepest affection has shrouded • 
With a yearning it turns to the quiet tomo, 

From the world where its joy has been clouded ; 

Where happiness oft in its gushing of gladness, 

Has been checked by a bitter expression. 
Which gave to the spirit an echo of sadness, 

A lasting and mournful impression ; 

Where grief, like a worm, on the heart-strings is preying, 

'Till fife is a burden of sorrow. 
Where destiny ever our prospects is swaying, 

And promising hope for the morrow. 

But O, there are times when the spirit'i^ bright glance 
Turns again to the pleasures of yore ; ' 

And it seems like a dream of the wildest romance, 
While living past happiness o'er. 

Then, too, these hopes of the future to cherish. 

Giving mortals a foretaste of bliss, 
Where fife, love, and happiness never shall perish* 

In a far better world tiian is this. 



Chioope§f Mass* 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '' RIGHTS AMD DUTIBS OF MILL GIRLS/* 

It was a little brown house under a green hill. The windows were 
small, and curtained with smoky wall-paper. No carpet was there, 
no paint upon floor or ceiling. Strings of dried apples and scarlet 
peppers festooned the walls, and crook-neck squashes hung by cords 
m the corners pf the room ; for it was October. A copy of " The 
Farmer^s Almanac,^' for 184S, hung by the side of a japanned tin 
comb-case, beneath the gilt and mahogany-framed looking-glass; 
it was an old glass, with a scarred and dmgy eagle perched in staid 
equipoise — albeit a win^ was broken — on the grotesquely carved 
summit There were old chairs in their places along the sides of 
the room, of all ages, forms, and capacities ; old bellows hanging, 
without a nose ; an old Bible was op the stand ; and this was about 
all, save the human beings that were there, an old man and woman, 
sitting side by side in the dusky room. Yes ; every thing was old, 
and a darkness was brooding over the whole scene, one said, if one 
looked on a moment, and then turned ^way ; but light, one said, and 
pleasant, if one tarried long enough to know 'what spirit of peace 
and holiness hovered there unseen. 

The sun had sometime been gone ; no lamp had been brought ; 
and it was very still through the whole house, although in a little bed- 
room on the right, were two young girls, fresh and beautiful, filling 
a little porcelain vase with white cbrisanthemums and the dark green 
leaves. The flowers were for the morrow's burial. Tears came 
of^en to the eyes of the young girls ; and, as they grouped the flow- 
ers, they sighed often, and spoke in subdued voices. 

The couple in the kitchen talked a little, now and thep, in old, 
trembling voices ; and, with feeble steps and bowed forms, they wei^t 
now aiid then to " the spare room '* on the left, where a low lamp- 
burned on the mantle-piece, shedding its dim light on a black coflUn 
that lay on a table beneath the mirror ; and there in that coflin lay 
the only young and quick thing that had dwelt in that old house for 
many a year. Her name was Mary. She was the only grandchild 
of the old people ; for their only chUd, Mary's mother, died in giving 
her birth, so that she was but a tiny creature when she was brought 
under that roof. In the love of the grandparents, she had never 
pined for a mother's. Happy, beautiful, and spirited as the day, she 
had grown up to womanhood by their side ; and now she lay there 
in the room, which her own hand, out of the commonest materials, 
had so tastefully ornamented. 

" I don't understand how it can be ," began the old wpm^, 

turning her eyes from the stove, through whose grated door the fire 
was seen, to her husband ; ^^ I can't tell wh^ I should be happy now, 
when I know I can never hear her sieging, as her light feet go tbrpugh 
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the house ; never see her about the work, that she made into play, by 
her cheerful spirits. But I am happy to-night. I keep thanking God 
with every breath I draw." 

" It 's because you made her happy all her life ; and because Christ 
made her death t-t-triumphant." The old voices trembled ; but the 
*^ peace that passeth understanding " rested like light upon the aged 
faces. 

Two kind neighbors came now to pass the night with them ; the 
young girls came out and left. They had filled the vase ; and in a 
pitcher of water they had left yet other flowers, which, on the mor- 
row, were to be made into a wreath for the young head, and a spray 
for the wax-like fingers- 
It was only a little way from the brown house under the hill, to the 
village. The road widened a little, became smoother, lines of trees 
appeared on either side, and then white houses, and bright lights 
streaming forth upon the shrubbery. 

Into the stateliest of these houses, the young girls went, on the way 
to their own homes, which were just beyond. 

They had promised the bride of the morrow that they would run 
in that evening and assist her to give a finishing touch, here and 
there, to the tables and the ornaments disposed through the rooms. 

They found the bride in tears. " Oh, is 'nt it enough to vex a 
body to death ? " said she, starting up when our young friends en- 
tered, and impatiently dashing the tears from her face. " You know 
I did 'nt mean to break many flowers in our own yard ; we want 
them on, to-morrow. But I had set my heart on having them in every 
room that will be open. On the tables — I meant the tables should 
be so beautiful ; and mamma forgot to send to-day over to the west 
parish after flowers. I charged her particularly, and she might have 
sent as well as not ; for uncle Charles has been over to-day. He 
called at Colonel Cady's — the very place, you know, for flowers! 
Alice would have sent a wagon full ; for, if they happened not to 
have enough in their own garden, there are beautiful gardens close 
by, and Alice ban the swing of the parish, you know. I 'm so pro- 
voked I don't know what to do." 

" Well, we will see what can be done without them," said one of 
the young girls, in conciliatory tones. 

" No ; I will have them some way. Mamma's gone out to see if 
she can't persuade papa to ride over in the morning early. She says 
he won't go ; but if he don't, I shall say he is a hog." 

The young girls looked at each other without speakmg. 

The bride's mother came in, looking harassed and fatigued. She 
scarcely seemed to notice that any one was present but her daughter. 
To her she turned, with coaxing tones and manner, saying, " He 
thinks he can't go, dear; but perhaps he'll alter his mind in the 
morning, and go. As likely as not he will ; so do, child, clear up 
your face a little ; Horace will be m before long, and " 
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" I don't care if forty Horaces come. He may as well see me pro- 
voked as not, and know what it is about, too ; and he HI know, then, 
that it won't do to cross me." 

" O, but don't let him see you out of temper before you are mar- 
ried, my dear one." The mother patted the cheek of her daughter, 
and then, turning her weak smile to the young girls, she added, 

" That would 'nt be pretty, would it, girls ? or prudent, either, per- 
haps." 

" Umph ; as to that, I 'm sure of him now, even if he wa 'nt too 
much in love to leave me just because I 'm disappointed ; when there 
is good reason for it, too. Mamma,'" turning to her mother, with a 
new thought lighting up her face, " you go and get him in here, some 
way. Pretend there is somebody here, — and there is, you know. 
I '11 take him before the girls, and he won't refuse, perhaps. If I can 
just make him promise," she added, af^er her mother left the room, 
speaking to the girls, ^^ if he just promises, he '11 always do it ; I never 
saw such a man about that He has been provoked with me more 

times than I can count, for not being like him in . Ah, that 's a 

good papa." She sprang gracefully up to her father, and strove to 
lead him out towards the girls. " See ; Lizzy and Julia are here ; 
they came in, as they agreed, to help arrange the vases, and so on. 
Is 'nt it too bad the flowers did 'nt come ? " 

" I don't see how it can be very bad," said he, bowing to Lizzy 
and Julia. ^^ You \e got pitchers full, and pots full, and pans full, in 
the cellar, now." 

" O, but most of them are so common. And from Alice Cady I 
should have had such splendid ones, late as it is I They have dahlias, 
and snow-drops, and chrisanthemums, and phlox, and forty other 
kinds of splendid autumn flowers. Woh^t you go over to-morrow 
and get me some, papa ? " 

" I must be in the store to-morrow." 

" 0, then you can go early, before breakfast ? " 

" But I sha 'nt stir one step ; I 've said so before." 

The bride threw a book down spitefully, and wheeling a chair ' 
round, sat down in the midst of all the splendor of bright lights fall- 
ing on crimson curtains, gilded volumes, vases of rich flowers, and 
massy and highly-polished furniture, to pout and weep. 

The father stood a moment, with the angry frown deepening on 
his face, and then went out, slamming the door violently after him. 
The mother had a discouraged look, as if she, too, must shortly 
weep. She tried to say some consoling thing to her daughter, but 
the latter stopped her, with an impatient, " You need 'nt say one 
thing ; it 's all through your fault ; and it 's just the way you are al- 
ways forgetting every thing." 

" Don't say so, Maria," said the mother, with a pleading voice, 
and a look of great sufiering in dry eyes. ^' You know I never mean 
to forget." 

" WeU, you do." 
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The girls came forward now, and proposed going, as there were 
no flowers to arrange. 

" There are flowers enough, as to that," answered tjie bride, with 
sobbing tones ; " but they aint the ones I expected ; and I am disap- 
pointed every way. I wonH have a single va^e on the supper-tables ; 
you see if 1 do." 

The bell was rung. '* Horace," said the bride. "I won't pee 
him. Tell him my head aches, mamma." She ran from the room; 
and the mother attended our young friends to the door^ as she went 
to admit the bridegroom. 

Let me, in conclusion, put a riddle to my reader. She has seen 
that I write of Lights and Shades. Let me ask her in which home 
does she flud the Lights ? and in which the Shades ? 



in 



THE CONTENTED SHEPHERD BOY. 

** I will dare to lay, this boy lives a merrier life, and wears more of that herb called i7«frl*#< 
his bosom, than he that is clad in silk and velvet." — PUgrvm?$ Pngreaa, 

What cares he for a silken vest ? 
He wears the HearVs-ease in his breast. 
His violet wreath, with dew-drops wet, 
Is brighter than a coronet. 
EEis seat, a bank with moss o'ergrown 
He deeiTis far softer than a throne. 
Winds that shake empires, ne'er assail 
The Shepherd of the lowly vale. 

Sweet Valley of Humility ; 
How blessed must thy dwellers be ! 
They walk not lonely day by day, 
Tot here the angels love to stray. 
They are not poor — this vale supplies 
Pearls that are worn in Paradise. 
The air of Eden they inhale 
Who sojourn in the lowly vale. 

Oh ! look upon this shepherd boy, 
And learn the source of purest joy. 
He, scorning wealth, and earth's renoMm, 
Strives only for a heavenly crown. 
Bright tints the distant mountains wear, 
'Tis ice and rocks that glisten there. 
3ut those that seek, alone can pee 
Thy lovely vale, Hujxxility ! 

Yet loiffly are not all the loWf 

Pride aometimes through the vale mutt go ; 

While humble souls are walking still, 

Homesick, albeit, on many a hill. 

But, with the Heart 's-ease in your breast, 

The cross unto your bosom pressed. 

Go forth, and this broad earth will be 

A Valley of Humility. L, L. 
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LEAVES BY THE WAY-SIDE. 

BY ^'GBACE GAYFEATHEB.'^ 

MUMBEB L 

It was after several rainy days in August, that a pleasant morning 
found us in the cars at Lowell, and ready for a visit to the White 
Hills. The iron horse puffed, snorted, and rushed away, carrying 
us through numerous pleasant villages, with an ease and speed which 
was quite delightful. Just before reaching Concord, an accident to 
the cars detained us an hour. Wood and iron were the greatest suf- 
ferers ; and again we started. The sun, like a bashful maiden, had 
again concealed its face behind a misty veil, and very provokingly, 
too, just when the heart, warmed by its rays, had, as Frederika Bre- 
mer would say, the greatest desire of dancing with all the world. 

As we rode for miles by the side of the Merrimack, now muddy 
and swollen by the heavy rains, I did not blame Dickens for calling 
our American streams " slimy rivers." Had it been sunny, one 
could, without much poetical license, have termed it a golden stream, 
so yellow were its waters. Thus it is that we too often form our 
judgment of the beautiful or ugly, the good or the bad, by our own 
feelings. A few miles this side of Manchester, the steam horse lost 
a pin, or for aught we knew, swallowed a needle ; at any rate, a de- 
tention of fifteen minutes more was sufficient to render the faces 
within the cars as cloudy as the sky without. At the stations, there 
was an increased hurry and bustle. No one took time to even look 
civil. Such is the spirit of the age which Franklin's maxims and 
Fulton's steam has produced. 

Passing on by the wild rapids of the Merrimack, we arrive at San- 
bomton Harbor ; and here at the feet of the traveller, lies one of 
Nature's fairest mirrors, clearly reflecting the hamlets and foliage 
around it Farther on, we came to the beautiful Winnepissiogee. At 
the Wiers, we left the cars for the " Lady of the Lake," which makes 
the tour of the lake twice a day, and is as lovely a little steamer as 
ever cut the waves. From the deck of the boat we enjoyed a scene 
of picturesque beauty which exceeded our highest expectations. The 
inist had cleared away, and piles of fleecy clouds were so distinctly 
mirrored in the water, that we looked into it with the hope of seeing 
the water-spirits nestling in those soft couches. It may be they were 
holding a pic-nic on one of the three hundred and^ sixty-five islands 
which dot the surface of the lake. Lofty mountains surround it ; 
and, as the clouds which had capped them, rolled away, their venera- 
ble fronts stood out in bold relief against the blue sky. At the head 
of the lake stands the pretty village of Senter Harbor, — a picture in 
a land of pictures. 

At the " Senter House," we were refreshed by an excellent din- 
ner, and gratified by the lovely scenery around. The'house is located 
on a commanding site in the valley, with a double piazza overlooking 
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the lake. A garden in front, descending by flights of steps to the 
water^s edge, where are bathing-rooms and pleasure boats for the 
lovers of aquatic sports. Near by is Red Hill, fifteen hundred feet 
high, which receives its name from the ferns upon the top giving it 
in autumn, a reddish appearance. It is oflen ascended by travellers, 
and the view from it is. said to be surpassingly beautiful. Our hopes 
of mounting it were damped by the rain which commenced falling 
soon afler our arrival. 

Here one meets with all classes of society, from mechanics to 
millionaires — from brainless coxcombs to men of letteis — from 
mad-cap girls to managing mammas. Besides this menagerie, on 
this day there was the addition of Van Amburg's, in the rear of the 
bouse. If we did not see the " lions " and the " elephant," too, it 
was because we preferred the view of Lake Winnepissiogee in a 
storm. Its clear, glassy surface, now ruffled and black, was relieved 
only by the green isles, beautiful as smiles on a troubled face. The 
old gray hills, that girt the lake, were even more grand and sombre^ 
as the mist gathered about them. 

At six o'clock, we were again on board the Lady of the Lake, 
and, from the window of the saloon, watched the mountains and 
islands, as they disappeared in the darkness. We rather pitied than 
admired the generosity of a gentleman who was giving his dinner to 
the fishes ; &e water being suf&ciently rpugh to disturb his equa- 
nimity. 

At a hotel in Wolfboro', we found comfortable quarters, and would 
say to those who do not travel with a rush, that w evening cannot 
be passed pleasanter than by a trip down the lake. 

And here, kind reader, I leave you for the present^ in a good bed, 
(for you must be weary) the rain-drops for your lullaby, and '^ I Ul 
to my couch." 

Xfftwffi 



THE GREEN BEFORE THE DOOR. 

There was a little hollow before the door, where I played in the 
days of childhood. The autumn rains settled in it, and the Frost- 
king glassed it over in winter, and then it shone, like sunbeams on a 
mirror. But when the spring came, and warmer suns, the melted 
^ waters died away, and there we saw the first green grass, and there 
remained the latest verdant tint of summer. 

And I thought, even so should it be with the human heart ; and 
that place in it where earliest settled the waters of grief, and where 
they froze beneath the chilly breath of despair, there too, beneath the 
beaming sun of Faith and Love, should spring the first and richest 
verdure, and there remain the last and freshest tint of autumn. 

H. 
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A FEW OUTLINES OF THE fflSTOHY OF WASinNGTON. 

Washington, the noble and illastrioiis patriot, was born in 1782, in 
the county of Fairfhx, in Virginia. When he was ten years of age, 
he lost his father. Deprived of one parent, he became the object of 
assiduous attention of the other, who continued to impress those 
principles of religion and virtue on his tender mind, which consti- 
tuted the solid basis of a character that wtis maintained through all 
the trying vicissitudes of an eventful life. He received his education 
from a private tutor. It was confined to acquisitions strictly useful, 
not even extending to foreign languages. The powerful attraction 
which the profession of arms presents to young and ardent minds, 
possessed their influence over him. Stimulated by the enthusiasm of 
military genius to take part in the war in which Great Britain was 
then engaged, he had pressed so earnestly to enter into the navy, 
that at the age of fifteen, a ihidshipman's warrant was obtained for 
him. The interference of a timid and affectionate mother deferred 
the commencement and changed the direction of his military career. 
Four years afterwards, in 1751, he was appointed to the rank of 
Major. The duties of this office soon yielded to others of a more 
interesting character. His abilities were first exercised by Dinwiddie, 
in 1753. His next office to Major, was that of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
In 1754, he lost his oldest brother, who lefl him a considerable estate 
on the Potomac. He named the seat Mount Yemon, and to this de- 
lightful spot Washington withdrew, resolving to devote himself to the 
avocations of a private life. This resolution was not long maintained. 
In 1705, General Braddock, having been informed of his merit, in- 
duced him to enter his family as a volunteer aid-de-camp. He 
accepted the invitation. From this time his course was onward ; and 
and by his unwearied exertions in the service of his country, he won 
the esteem of all. History furnishes no parallel to the character of 
Washington. On the fourteenth of June, 1775, he was chosen Gen- 
eral. When this appointment was communicated to him, he ex- 
pressed his high sense of the honor conferred upon him, and his firm 
determination to exert every power he possessed in this ^' glorious 
cause." At the same time, acknowledging that his abilities and mili- 
tary experience might not be equal to the extensive and important 
trust. He declined all compensation for his services, and avowed 
an intention to keep an exact account of his expenses, which he 
should rely on Congress to discharge. On the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember, 1776, he crossed the Delaware, and soon joined the impor- 
tant battles of Trenton and Princeton. This event established the 
independence of the United States. He captured Lord Comwallis, 
at Yorktown, in 1781, was elected President of the United States in 
1783, and continued in that office for eight years. After resigning 
the Presidency, he retired to Mount Vernon, where he devoted him- 
self to the pursuit of agriculture. He was again chosen commander- 
in-chief of the American ctrmy in 1798. CSi the thirteenth of De- 
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cember, while attending to some improvements upon his estate, he 
was exposed to a light rain ; not apprehending danger from this cir- 
cumstance, he passed the afternoon in his usual manner, but in the 
night was seized with an inflammatory affection of the lungs. The 
disease commenced with a violent ague, which was soon succeeded 
by fever and a quick, laborious respiration. About eleven o^clock 
in the morning. Doctor Graix, their family physician, arrived ; and 
perceiving the extreme danger of the case, requested two consulting 
physicians to be sent for. The utmost exertions of medical skill 
were applied, but all in vain. Believing at the commencement of 
his complaint, as well as through all its succeeding stages, that its 
conclusion would be mortal, he submitted to the exertions made for 
his recovery, rather as a duty, than from any expectations of their 
efficacy. It was with much difficulty that he could speak. To his 
friend and physician who sat beside him a short time before his death, 
he said with difficulty, ^' Doctor, I am dying ; but I am not afraid to 
die.^' During the short period of his illaess, he economised his time 
in arranging, with the utmost serenity, those few concerns which re- 
quired his attention ; and anticipated his approaching dissolution with 
every demonstration of that equanimity, for which his life was so 
uniformly and singularly conspicuous. Washington departed this 
life on the fourteenth of December, and his remains were deposited 
in the family vault at Mount Vernon, on the eighteenth of December, 
1799. L. M. T, 

EopkinUm, R» L 
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«*IiET THERE BE LIGHT." 

" Let there be light ! " was his command, 
Who first chaotic matter plamied, 
And bade to order come ; 
'* Let there be light ! " and it was given ; 
Befulgent burst the beams from heaven, 
And light and day was one. 

** Let there be light ! " and grateful mom 
From shades of darkest night was bonit 

At the Omniscient word. 
Let there be light ! " and first the son 
His destined journey quick beeun 
To praise the Almighty Lord. 

« Let there be light ! " and every gem 
That glitters in night's diadem, 

With morning stars unite 
To sing the great Creator's praise. 
Who first the universe upraised, 

And said, <*Let there be light." 

«< Let there be light ! " great Ood of love. 
From thy own radiant throne above. 
To illumine every mind ; 
« Let there be light ! " error no more 
N6r darkness reign from shore to shore, 
Merrimack Cor,] And man no more be blind. B* 
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EHMENGARDE OF THE RHINE, AND THE DIAMOND KING. 

A GBSIUlH TALB. 

I^oTB, ThiB story was written six years since, for a picniCi and all bat the last ehapten polH 
ttilied at tBat feAiTal. But few of our readers haye seen any portion' of it. 

Whether we derived our pleasant custom of picDics from the Ger- 
mans or not, one thing is certain, that they have long been in the 
habit of these social gatherings, and the beautiful glens and ravines 
upon the banks of the Ehine have frequently been chosen as the 
haunts of innocent gaiety. Pleasant indeed may be the meeting of 
friends and acquaintance within the festive hall, and beneath the light 
poured down from brilliant chandeliers, for the faces of those we love, 
and the glances of those who are kind, will always make gladsome 
the place in which they are ; but still more delightful is it to meet 
where the genial influences of Nature increase our sensibilities^; 
deepen our sympathies, and draw us still morb closely to each other 
by secluding us, as it were, from any other but our own little world. 

We are not so partial to rural pleasures as are the inhabitants of 
older countries ; and it may be because they do not form so great an 
antithesis to our every-day life. We do not seek the tjountry, for 
country is all around us ; we care not to enter the woods when 
forests are ever within our sight ; we roam not afar to see mountains, 
for rocky snow-topped hills have bounded our horizon from childhood ; 
a[nd we ramble hot in quest of ruins, because ^^ they are not,^^ This 
solution of the fact appears more probable when we reflect that the 
ihhabitatits of our cities are every year becoming, inore attached to 
the rural scenes in their vicinity, and more rustic in their summer 
pleasures. 

It cannot be that our climate forbids these enjoyments, for cleareri 
brighter days, than sometimes dawn upon us here, can hardly be 
known in the most favored lands ; neither is it the want of seductive 
scenery, for more enchantmg nooks and vales may not be seen, the 
wide world over, than will here reward a rambler for his toils. Aside 
from its associations, is the Rhine more interesting than the Hudson ? 
or the Moselle more beautiful than the Merrimack ? 

But the picnic is gaining favor here, and it might be wished that 
we could have the social verein or union of the Germans — the meet- 
ing, of the few loved friends — the fireside <;ircle carried into the open 
air, beneath the shade of tall umbrageous trees, where we might sit 
enclosed by lofty precipices, carpeted with greeq turf, fanned by the 
mountain breeze, perfumed by sweetest wild flowers, and sentinelled 
by the faithful watch-dog. To such a retreat will the young German 
take his verlohien, or betrothed, and their select friends, and spend 
the long day in quiet recreation. The maidens sit patiently with 
knitting, or netting, unless they vary their labors by ^arranging 
boquets, or twining garlands ; and their lovers regale tli^m with, the 
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smoke of the meerschaum^ colored with canaster, and fragrant with 
perfumes. Their time b also enlivened with their own enchanting 
music, or beguiled by wild legends, and strangely beautiful tales. 

Upon the banks of the Rhine, somewhere between Dusseldorf and 
Manheim, there is an old castle — perhaps it should be called the ruins 
of a castle, since it has been desolate .these many years ; yet, in its 
simple strength, it is as perfect now as when its last lord deserted it 
for a home -in Vienna. There are no crumbling battlements, ruined 
courts, broken gateways, or mutilated statues ; for there were never 
aught but its thick stone walls, its solid posts, and rude vestibule ; and, 
in size, it is so diminutive that the hasty tourist would hardly distin- 
guish it from the blackened rocks upon which it is. so audaciously 
perched. If, perchance, he did observe it, he would not loiter, on 
his way to the ruins of some ducal castle, to sketch its simple out- 
lines, or remark the beauty of its environs. But there is something 
unusually pleasing in the surrounding scenery — its vast extent of 
hanging vineyards, the few waving cornfields on the slope, the dark 
forest which covers the heights beyond, whence the silver fir and 
sable pine send always forth their low sad music, and nearer are the 
oak and beech, interspersing the intervale between the woods and 
rushing Shine, and even clinging with their giant claws to the rocky 
precipice^) or hanging, stitched into the sandy banks, by tough and 
tangled creeping plants. 

Most beautiful of all is one wild ravine where the grass is of inten- 
flest green, the mountain pinks of deepest crimson, and the gentian 
of its brightest blue ; where the few shadowing oaks are of majestic 
height, and where those rocks, which bar it from the Rhine, are of 
the peculiar form of a massive gateway. There are lof\y pillars, 
supporting a simple moulding which forms the top ; and beyond the 
dark entrance the river may be, not only heard, but seen, foaming 
and raging within its mighty barrier. The air is always fresh and 
cool between the outer pillars, and near them is a small while monu- 
ment — erected, according to its inscription, by Ermengarde, daugh- 
ter of the last Baron Erfensteng and wife of Count Albrecht of Rosen- 
berg. The countess lies buried afar, among the kindred of her hus- 
band, so that this cannot be her last resting place ; and it may be that 
there is truth in the tale still told of her, and its connection with a still 
more ancient legend. The rocky passage is called the Palace Gate 
of the Diamond King. 

This narrow and beautiful glen, which leads from the base of the 
heights, upon which the solitary old castle is built, to the *^ Palace 
Oate*^ is the resort of all the people, young and old, in the vicinity. 
At the head of the ravine, where the rocky path begins to wind up- 
ward to the castle, is an old cross, where the devout can mutter a 
prayer, or mvoke the blessing of some patron saint ; at the foot is the 
picturesque gate, with its mysterious monument, and the lofty hills, 
which form its sides, are covered with vines, rich with their luscious 
fruit That the simple rocks which form the ''Gate^' have not made 
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it a universal resort for travellers should not seem strange to us, when 
80 few of our counti^men visit the Falls of Niagara ; fewer still the 
Natural Bridge of Virginia ; a smaller number than these the Water 
and Wind Gap of the Delaware ; none but travellers the Falls of 
Montmorenci, Trenton, and Nunda ; but a small portion of these the 
Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior, and the Hawk's Nest, on the road 
to Gruyandotte; when Monument Mountain, with its Ice Glen, is 
scarcely heard of beyond the western part of Massachusetts ; when 
few, but the inhabitants of Ithica and its vicinity, know of the ^^ Bower 
of Venus," " Lover's Leap," " Cascadilla," " Giant's Stairway," 
•* Olympic Falls," « Pulpit Rock," " Cupid's Bathing Place," " Pa- 
villion of the Moon," and " Lucifer's Leap," " Court," " Parlor," 
" Kitchen," " Pantry," "Dining Table and "Shower Bath;" few, 
even of the inhabitants of Chester, visit the " Devil's Den," and very 
few of the inhabitants of Atkinson know that there is in it a " Float- 
ing Island." 

So we need not blame the tourist of the Rhinsau because he has 
never visited the " Palace Gate of the Diamond lung," especially as 
that monarch seems to be in league with the Spirits of the Rhine, and 
determined that no mortal shall ever proceed beyond the entrance. 
The white monument, erected by the Countess Ermengarde, is 
thought to commemorate a visit to his wonderful majesty, but of this 
fact opinions are various. Still nothing is more common than for the 
young students and peasantry, who visit the glen, to repeat the an- 
cient tradition respecting an old Baron Erfensteng and the Diamond 
King, to sing snatches of the wild ballad, which none can perfectly 
remember, and to relate the vague rumors of what Ermengarde saw 
when she was admitted into the diamond region, below the bed of the 
rushing Rhine. 

A tale may do very well for a picnic, which would not be worth 
repeating in a more formal gathering ; and the following we may con- 
sider the substance of the legend, which is so oflen amplified, and 
diversely related, by the romantic^youths who visit the Palace Gate. 

We will consider it as told on a beautiful summer evening — when 
the lads and lasses are tired of their afternoon's rambles among the 
hills, rocks and trees ; when the elder members of the party are 
almost willing to lay aside the pipe and the knitting-needles, when 
coffee, bread and fruits, from the old farm-house near the head of the 
glen, have satisfied the physical wants of the party, when " blind 
man," and " black cow," and other simple games, have been played 
till all are weary, when dancing has become wearisome, but when the 
moon sheds down such a delicious brightness, when the Rhine mur- 
murs such enchanting music, when the Palace Gate affords so cool 
a resting place that they cannot depart — we will suppose that then 
our tale is told, and if, amid less favorable influences, it may create a 
slight interest, the reader will conceive with what delight the listener 
there would hang upon the words of the narrator. 
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But we must first introduce sope characters who would be straq- 
gers here, and tell you that the little rude castle belonged in olden 
time to the house of Erfensteng ; and that its lords, though poor and 
humble among the nobles of the country, were noble and true ; that a 
mean or cowardly act had never stained the annals of their race, and 
that many a brave deed and kind act, were still remembered, if not 
rewarded, by their more powerful neighbors. Their valor and knight- 
ly faith may never have claimed the notice of the historian, for the 
knights of Erfensteng were secluded from the great nobles and 
minnesingers of their land ; theirs were but obscure fields for adven- 
ture and prowess, and their courage and stratagems were principally 
exerted against their nearest neighbors. But, when an almost inter- 
minable feud had been extinguished by the marriage of Baron Rudolpti 
with the daughter of his ancient enemy, and when, as civilization pro- 
gressed, bringing its more peaceful blessings, and petty warfare seem- 
ed likely to afford no more opportunities for individual aggrandize- 
ment, then the long roll of illustrious achievements, illustrious at least 
in their own annals, seemed brought to a termination. 

We must relate a little of this Baron Rudolph, and then we will 
acquaint our patient readers (for none others have gone thus far) 
widi his son Hermann, the father of our Ermengarde. 

It was in a foray which Rudolph, " in the heat of youthful blood,** 
had led against the gray-haired Baron Sibenheim, that he first saw 
the beautiful Bertha, his only daughter. She appeared to him first as 
a suppliant — entreating him for her father's life, who was now his 
prisoner, and the liberation of herself and her maidens from the 
power of his followers. 

She did not crave the last boon for her parent, for she felt that the 
young victor could not safely grant it, as some pledge he would still 
wish to retain in his possession when the brothers of Bertha, and sons 
of the baron, had returned from the wars, whither they had followed 
their monarch. 

She did not reproach him for coming thus upon them in their hour 
of weakness, nor endeavor to intimidate him with threats of her broth- 
ers* vengeance. The delicacy of this conduct was fully appreciated 
by the victor, her charms were by no means lost upon him, and he 
ofTered to give her father not only his life, but his liberty, provided 
the daughter would resign herself a willing captive in his stead. — 
Bertha was too generous to refuse, especially as the noble bearing of 
the young conqueror had divested her of all fears of uncourteous 
treatment, and, bidding adieu to her father, she followed Rudolph to 
Erfensteng. 

When her brothers came to her at length, breathing wrath and 
vengeance against Rudolph, she appeared before them as mediator, 
and was so successful as to obtain their consent to her union with the 
baron. Those who came to slaughter tarried to feast and wassail, 
and from that time there was peace and amity between the rival 
neighbors. 
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The new Baroness of Erfensteng was one well calculated to exert 
a much-needed influenee upon the retainers at the castle. The pas- 
sions and sentiments, which had been cherished through years of 
feudal enmity, were not to receive as a death-warrant the first kind 
word of Baron Sibenheim ; and there was, for a long time, distrust 
and ill-will towards their new mistress. But the slow and cautious 
efforts of the baroness were crowned with success, and all harsh feel- 
ings towards herself and family were gradually overcome. Yet she 
was more respected than beloved. It might be that the trying circum- 
stances of her life had imparted unnatural sternness to her character, 
but she was, in manner, more dignified than winning, more majestic 
than pleasing. To her inferiors she was more just dian generous ; 
in her family more considerate than affectionate. She was very 
religious ; but it was a religion which attached much importance to 
the ceremonies of her faith. She gave more of her time and confi- 
dence to her confessor than to her husband. She was more anxious 
that her son should be |a priest than a soldier ; and her daughters 
inherited so much of her character that they early entered into the 
ne^hboring convent of St Marie. 

The cold virtues of Bertha exercised a beneficial influence over 
those who could not have appreciated the soft qualities of a milder 
woman, and she was long remembered as the good Baroness of 
Erfensteng. 

Hermann was her only son. Upon him rested the hopes and for- 
tunes of the family. He was to perpetuate its name, if not its glory. 
Had his feelings, and her husband's, coincided with her own, the 
baroness would have seen the' last of his race exchange the sword for 
the crosier, the helmet for the cowl ; and the castle and lands of 
Erfensteng would have been given to St Marie. 

But Hermann cared less for saints than for angels — ^human angels — 
with fair hair, smiling eyes and red cheeks. He loved pleasure, and 
panted for glory. He mourned over the days of warfare which had 
passed away, when men went to the battle as they now went to the 
chase, when they struck their enemies to the earth with as little com- 
punction as he would kill a deer. How tame to him appeared the 
monotonous pleasures of the castle. If there were to be no more 
baronial quarrels, how he wished that there might be some national 
war, in which every noble might join. But he imparted to no being 
his hopes, fears, wishes and regrets. H^ F.. 

[7b b$ eonimued,} 



'Wbeo. tbe es^'s wing dxoopi^ yet afar from the sua, 
'With his eje on the goal that may never be won. 
When he links down ezpizing, his lUl do notshnn, 
Bonot aneer at his flighty it was bravely began. 

2* 
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Ths followlnf u OD« of aboQt a dozen poema, which hav9 been handed into the l^mpcor^oMnt 
Oireloj fiidtoSan tC Glen Viola, but which weeiye a« the Incubratiouf of ''Transeenaeaail' 

WINTER'S BAWlf* 

BT <* XEi^SCBNDBNTAL SALLT." 

Winter's dawn, so cold and ney» 
Sparkled on my window pane^ 
liigndn^ up Night's xnagic tracery^ 
WitK a brilliance it were vain 
For a glow of exunmer aky 
To reflebt or out-Tie. 
Baca^usa the winter's sun hath, a shoztei; hour 
To try ius strength* and to test his power. 

Qe tlMx>weth hi; rayOi with iQrice and TigOF* 

Orer the frozen snow-white sod ; 
He fighteth the frost, when it reizns with rigor. 
He tlunneth the veil on the sti&ned clod : 
He toucheth the rivulet's chain, 
Unclasping it again : 
And the glad tears drop from the icicle's point, 
Or hang like pearls from each crevice and joint* 

Winter's dawn, so cold and frosty, 
Sparkling on my window pane. 
Boused me from my slumbers hasty ; 
What bright dream did I reeain r 
Temples of some mimic nieraroha, 
Pidaoes.of&irymonarohs, . 
Ghurphes, masques, cathedrals, minnified, 
Crlittered there on every side. 

li^e ftre-flies on the darkness gleaming 
' Axe these spangles of the light ; 
like sparkling stars, in ether Deai)3ing, 
Glitter they upon the sight. 
Is there royalty would soox^ 
Nature on this mom } 
lives there a king, but would bow i^ adoration^ 
dewing these splendors of solar creation^ ' 

Grand St. Peter's there is brilliant 

With its annual festal blaze ; 

There a city church, resplendent 

With its myriad tap^ rays : 

Por a Christmas eve so bright, 
A village church is light ; 
And long processions bear,' in feistive train. 
Torches and flambeaux over that pane. 

There are Orient altars biasing 

With the Perakm-B worshipped fire ; 
Hifdi priests, in temples, raising 
The old Mosaic ^yre : 

By the glowmg coimcil brand 
Warnors sit and stand ; 
And prairies are sending up, fierce and high, 
An beean of flame to one ol nkj. 
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There, too, are mines of diamond, 

Thick sparkling in the ore. 
And streams where golden sands are found, 
Bich on their bed and shore : 

Grottoes, filled with glittering spar; 
Caves, where sparklets gleam afar ; 
Palaces, which the gnome kings pave, ceil and gem. 
With the pride of royal diaaem« 

On the neighbor pane, onr magic king 

Maps the bright celestial sphere ; 
Hanets and suns his wand can bring, 
Constellations there appear ; — 
In that nebulffi of trost, 
Pleiads with the star loiit ; 
And the eye of grand Orion gleameth there, 
With the orbs of the Uon and the beajr. 

Wonders more that light is bringing. 

While I firom my inllow gase, 
Even on my bed's pale linen 
Look I, with a ^ad amaze : 

Hanging in a cloudy wreath. 
Is my respiring breath ; 
Curling over a tiny and fidr snowy world. 
With ^ck icicles standing aU dew empearled. 

Thus ever in some lens, some focuS| 

The eye unsealed may see 
Some panoramic view which woke us, 
WiUi all its bright intensity : 

The great limned in the small. 
Ever round us all ; 
" As the oak in the acorn," is ita evangel. 
As in the infemt bea^ns outward the angeL 

Saxa. of Guar Y ioul 



A SCENE OP EARLY DAYS. 

My brother and I had been at play, merrily and childishly. But 
now to him there came a thought of the coming time, when this should 
all he over, and even its remembrance obliterated from the heart-— 
There was a blue sky above, enclosing some light and wandering 
clouds ; and beneath there were green fields, where the ripening 
grain swelled and sunk like the undulating sea ; and there was ^ 
broad river, rolling on beneath its diamond headed waves, and a 
bridge stretching its rocky feet from river-bank to verdant isle, and 
throwing down its dark shadow, like a gauntlet glove, to the glittering 
depths beneath. My brother was a little boy, but he deeply felt the 
power of that summer beauty of his childhood and the year ; and he 
could not bear to lose it. '^ Sister,'^ said he, " let us always remem- 
ber this !^' And we stood stilU with a strong steadfast look upon 
Nature, while she daguereotyped upon our souls, the picture then 
within our view* - H. 
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BTJKNS. 

Burns was Nature's mfted poet, 

Warbling sweetly Uke ber birdsi 
As ber treasures be \infolded, 

Eloquent in Rowing words ; 
And ber barp-like music floated 

Sweetly througb ber favorite cbild. 
As be poured bis gusbing spirit 

Into warbling '* wood-notes wild. 



»f 



Not a tone tbat Nature uttered 

But went quivering tbrougb bis soul« 
From tbe insect's bum at night-fall, 

To tile tbunder's distant roU ; 
From tbe Ayr, so brigbtly glancing 

In tbe rays of summer s noon, 
To tbe tiny floweret blooming 

On tbe bzaes of bonnie Doon. 

And wben shadows roiind him gatberedf 

Like tbe lowring gloom of night, 
Then bis struggling spirit yielded 

Olimpses of primeval light ; 
Poor, alone, despised, forsaken, 

"When the warmest Mend had gone. 
When his heart was torn and bleeding, 

Still he warbled sweeUy on. 

And bis melting strains still echo 

Down the dim old aisles of Time, 
Like the music beard at sunset 

From some distant church-bells' chime ; 
And, while rolls the Boon, shall echo 

Tbrougb the cominff ages on. 
Till a world entranced shall listen 

To the Ayrshire ploughman's song. 
BboktiUf K. JET. 

Tbe above was suggested by reading an article in the Iris and literary Ke- 
pository, which says that in London, an autograph of Bums commands five 
guineas, while George the Third's sells for six shillings. Bums was a prince 
by nature, George by birth. Burns was a ploughman, was bom in poverty, 
lived and died in poverty. George was a king, wore a crown, and wielded the 
sceptre of a nation ; yet the ploughman was as much superior to t^e king, as 
five guineas are to six shillings, and infinitely more so. 



•^ 



TO BURNS. 

•« Swan of the Nith ! thy wing was ligbt; 
Thy plumes were whitest of the white ; 
But, wild and wayward was tby ffight 

F^ram wave to wave ; 
One course was thine, headstrong and biigbj^ 

Even to thy grave." 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 



MANNBRS, OR MINOR MORALS. 

In this Yolume we purpose to give a series of articles upon manners, wMcli 
we trust we do not invest with too much importance by considering them also 
vninioT moiraU* Is it not a mistake, which some people labor under, that they 
may treat others as rudely as they please ; and that discourtesy is " nothing 
morally wrong " ? We have no more right to go into society without any man- 
ners than we have to go into the street without any clothes. There are laws 
to protect us from the latter nuisance ; but nothing to guarantee freedom from 
the fomer grieyance. Our feelings may be wounded, our spirits depressed, our 
movements retarded, and yet the inflictor of these injuries was only rudt* — 
"Was not this impoliteness a sin against , these commandments, "Thoushalt 
lore thy neighbor as thyself;" "Do unto others as ye would that they should 
do unto you " \ 

We truBt our young friends of the mills will not imagine that we think thepi 
peculiarly in need of monition on this subject ; there is need of it everywhere, 
and our place to speak is here. I^ over the shoulders of the mill-girls, some 
— ^who think themselves of a higher class— receive a stroke, it may not do them 
«ny harm. There is rudeness in our halls of legislation ; falsehoods are told 
which bring their propagators into odium, that would at first have been sup- 
pressed as discourtesies, by the polite, and thus have saved much trouble and 
bad feeling. 

One of the rudest men we ever met was, and is, the Editor of a very able and 
influential publication ; and has since become a member of Congress. True he 
signalized himself by a discourtesy in the outset of his " parliamentary career ;*' 
but nevertheless he is an M. C. In our case, courtesy would have repressed 
charges and implications which were false, and thus have saved him from 
wanton unklndness and injustice, which probably were never intended by the 
clown. 

There is impoliteness among fashionable and high-bred ladies, and thus 
trouble with their servants, and misunderstanding and ill-will from all classes 
below them. For, though the true man may not be a hero to his valet'dA" 
ehambre^ he will always be a gentleman ; and the true lady will not forget good 
manners, even with her waiting maid. Always, in the street, the public hall, 
tiie church, the omnibus, wherever the pronuscuotismeet each other, there will 
good manners be needed, and be observed by the refined and well-bred,— the 
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true gentleman and lady. There are, even yet, enough of these abroad to con- 
vince us that they are not extinct ; but they are not the majority, and foreign- 
ers are excusable in bringing forward some charges of rudeness, and lamenta- 
ble deficiency in etiquette^ Bo not suppose that we would wish the return of 
ancient formalities, the revival in our country of the Sir Charles Grandison 
school. Far firom it ; we know little, and care less, for stately hollow obser- 
vances ; but we would see kind feeling and a recognition of the presence and 
rights of others, signified in a kindly and unmistakable way. Sneers have been 
frequent against the writings of Lord Chesterfield, which the courtesy he 
taught would have blighted in their germs. But there have been worse wri- 
tings than his, and books far more injurious than this of the English Noble- 
man. We have often wished for copies of it, to distribute among our ac- 
quaintances. 

It is better to have good manners than to have no good qualifications; and 
those who possess them, will seldom be unwelcome guests, though destitute of 
wit or wisdom. They are no substitute for purity of life, and firm principles ; 
but, upon a principle well known, and often observed, they will create good 
qualities. The gentle tone, and suppressed retort, will have their infiuence in 
the formation of character ; and the unuttered sarcasm will in time die without 
leaving a seed behind. On the contrary, rudeness of manner retorts upon its 
possessor, and distorts, cripples and ii\jures the mind. Aside from higher con- 
siderations it is bad policy to be impolite. It deprives one of business, frienda 
and opportunities ; withdraws pleasures and creates enemies. We are debarred 
by it from the possession of mental and material treasures. 

We would not confound politeness with elegance. There are some possess- 
ed, and some destitute, of that instinctive tact, and native grace, which is essen- 
tial to the highly polished man, the perfect gentleman, and which, when added 
to mental and moral attributes of equal perfection, are as light to the gem and 
breath to the flower. Some, we said, are destitute of these gifts. They could 
no more be easy and graceful in company than a fish could be upon dry land* 
They are willing to be agreeable, but the limbs and muscles are not obedient to 
the will ; or rather the will is deaf to the soft whispers it would love to hear. 
They are like a person paralyzed. They would bow and smile, but their limbs 
are not under their own control. They make sad mistakes, and once in a while 
a terrible fauxpaa: but it is not them, it is the deficiency within them. As 
St. Paul says, — " Not me, but sin that is within me.*' These are to be pitied 
and excused, as we excuse the blind who cannot see, and the dumb who can- 
not spejJc. And this should be an endeavor, to distinguish the bad manner 
from the bad heart, the rough word from the rough thought. 

Bluntness, sharpness, warmth and chill of manner, are natural characteris- 
tics, but can be modified wherever in fault, and the constitutionally awkward 
.and uncouth are seldom devoid of the capacity to improve. All natural traits 
will vary the formalities of etiquette, and be to it what expression is to the 
countenance. 

In our next, we will say more of manners as minor morals : and after that 
proceed with more definite branches of the subject* 
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BOOK TABLE. 

From Memn. Tieknor Sf FteUh, we have reoeiTed, of their recently published 
works, — 

Thb Boston Book, for 1850 ; 364 pps. 

Old Pobtkaits and Modbrn Skktckbs ; by Whittier ; 304 pps. 

&PRJLQVE*B FosMs; 1 yoL ; 205 pps. 

Brownimg's Pobms ; 2 yols. ; 384 and 416 pps. 

Sb ASIDE AND FiBBsiDB ; by Longfcllow ; 140 pps. 

From Messrs. Oratby df Nickoltt we have a little work, — 

Thb Stars and thb Eabtk ; miniature edition, of which we shall giye an 
analysis next month. 

From the publishers of the Living Age, we have — 

Ma&t Fowbll, afterwards Mistress Milton ; 36 pps. 

Thb Living Agb, for 1850, as far as published. 

Thb Boston Book is compiled, printed, and embellished with much taste. 
It is enriched by contributions from Webster, Parker, Emerson, Whipple, 
Hawthorne, and other well known men. Whittier, and one or two others, 
hardly Bostonians, are politely introduced ; and they are worthy of this ** act 
of grace." The songs by N. Greene, W. W. Story, and Dr. Sharp, prove that 
the spirit of song has not died from ^mong as ; or that, if it has, it 1m» left be- 
hind a very pleasant ghost. The leading prose and poetical articles are from 
George S. Hillard and O. W. Holmes, of a local interest, and worthy to lead 
the array. Such sketches as those of Chalmers, Scott, AUston, Cooper, Led- 
yard, and others, are valuable as well as pleasing, and display all the best pow- 
ers of the writers. The editor contributes a poem upon tiea'Mo*aet, as they 
appear in those fairy albums which find their way to our centre-tables : — 

" TheM broideries •traof e. 
Wrought bv the lea-nvinphfl, from their golden hair, 
And wove br moonlight." 
" Torn from the scarfs and gonfalona of kingi 
Who dwell beneath the waters.** 

In Minute PhUowphieat by N. F. Willis, we found a paragraph which " has 
been the rounds of the papers," and attributed to WasMnston Irving. Honor 
to whom honor is due. The Windt by George Lunt, and Labor, by Mrs Os- 
good, are worthy of particular mention. 

' WHrrriBB's Fobtaaits are of Bunyan, EUwood, James Naylor, Andrew 
Marvel, John Roberts, Samuel Hopkins, the famous New England divine, 
Hichard Baxter, Willism Leggett, N. F. Rogers, and Robert Dinsmore. These 
are portraits of earnest men, whose strong features would hardly admit of a 
mistake in the outlines, and we here find them portrayed in ** warm life*col- 
ors." We are most elad to see Rogers in this coUeotion ; but the best biogra- 
pher of him can do httle better than to let him speak for himsell Dinsmore 
was attracted hither by the poet's brother heart ; and many, who would other- 
wise never have heard of him, now know that New Hampshire has had a gen- 
uine ballad singer. We hardly agree with the author, that ** we have no songs." 
What are those gashes from Miss Gould, Fierpont, Duganne, and the very 
creditable Mr. Anonymous, but songs } May be not *' pastorals," for who cares 
to invoke the muse to a sand-bank, salt-marsh, huckleberry-field, or blueberry- 
swamp ? But our poets have feeling, though it may not linger over an air- 
tight stove or a pumpkin-pie. And who here would dare to write o£ his Uufye' 
hve, as does Bums of Highland Mary ? Her " character ' ' would be ** ruined " 
at once. But our swains, instead of writing ** sonnets to their mistress' eye- 
brows," work hard, take their money and buy splendid Valentines, or elegantly 
bound editions of **Fe9iu8" or ** Philo,** or subscribe for three-dollar maga- 
zines, and present them to the idols of their dreams : and is there no spirit of 
love or of song in tins \ 
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Bbownino's Poems vfeie new to us. They are of a liigh order as poems, 

though few are strongly dramatic. • la. Paraoehttn the first and longest, is 

taught the lesson of life. The beautiful figure we extract is the commencement 

of one of its fine passages : — 

" Wm ihe, wbio glided throagh my room of nifhM, 
Who laid my head on her soft knees, and smoothed 
The damp locks, — whose sly sootbioga just began 
When my sick spirit craved repose awhile — 
God ! was I flightitig Bleep off for Death's sake ?*' 

Here is another which seems to leave a hush behind :— 

** See, the night late strewn with clouds and flying stars 
Is blank and motionless ; how peaceful sl^ep 
The tree^topfl all together.! Like an asp 
Tlie wind slips whispering from bough to bough." 

The following description of morning is hardly appropriate, as we see it :-— 

*< From the east, fuller and fdller, Day 
Like a mighty river is flowing in." 

So often as to be at length unwelcome, a serpent is brought in as a sifiiile. 
There is a whole Sermon in tiiis question and its final answer :— 

** What happy time ?" 
" When but the time I vowed my help to man." 

** Pippa Passes" is an enchanting poem, though its philosophy declares the 
poet no **Jree-v)iller" It commences with oriental splendor, and closes with 
silrery moonlight. Pippa, a young girl from the sUk mills, spends her New 
Year's Holiday in passing hither and thither ; and the poet, with his Asmodean 
power, shows how near she comes to guilt, and plot, and danger, and passes by 
unharmed. " King Victor and King Charles " are founded upon historic &cts. 
**Colombe*s Birth Day " is of a similar poetic character. ** A Bht on the Seut^' 
eon " is of much tragic interest ; the characteni are conceiyed with deHcacy, 
and portrayed with power. ** The Betvm of the Druses** and **Luria*' are 
not so dramatic, and *' The SouTs Tragedy ** would have been better if written 
entirely in verse. Of the lyrics, " The Pied Piper** has been often reprinted ; 
and " The Flight of the Dutchess " has all sorts of merit— dramatic, humorous, 
descriptive, imaginative, verbal, &c. 

SpRAorn's POBMS are mostly occasiouaL '* Cfuriosity,** the fizst and longflst, 
is one .of the best. There is much wit, as when he styles the miser^ 

" An iocanuition of iat dividends," 
His Ode upon " Art " may be judged by the following :— 

** He pittcki the pearls that stud the deep. 
Admiring Beauty's lap to fill ; 
He breaks the stubborn marble's sleep. 
And mocks his own Creator's skill." 

Of the shorter poems the Lines to M, 8. C are of unirersally acknowledged 
beauty. Two good addresses in prose are bound with the poems. 

Thk Seaside and Fireside are presented with a dedication, which is one 
of the author's happiest poetic efforts. We did not say highest, but one of 
the truest and sweetest. It is one of those which vivifies the heart of the rea- 
der, and leads him to exclaim, '^ I too am a poet.*' 

Maky FoweLl has been (As story of the past season. The selection of his 
subject has been as fortunate for the writer's popularity, as bis manner of 
treating it. The delineation of Mary, young, fresh, impulsive, wayward, yet 
with a richness of nature, which accounts for the poet's instinctive apprecia- 
tion, is sketched in glowing colors. The character of Rose Agnew is finely 
conceived, and seems introduced to suggest what the wife of Milton should 
have been The two are as the Martha and Mary of Scripture^the one 
troubled about many things, the other sitting meekly, learning more and more 
of the good part she had chosen. 

Goodrich's Piatorial Histort has reached its eighth number. 



[Contintted from second page of cover.] 

In oar last number, we published a letter inscribed , ** The Oflrerin|r in Bel- 
ginm," with the inquiry from the celebrated Miss Weber, ff she niight ?isit 
as in her usual eostnme. We supposed Miss Vf. understood that this is afrg$ 
country^ where all feel at liberty to indulge in any caprice, inhere' it is **nos> 
thing morally wrong.*' The lady would no doubt be welcomed, whatever 
shape she might appear in ; and, as a foreigner, be excused, wher^ one of us 
would be condemned. But, if we understand the lady, the impression she 
would wish to make, could not follow her appearance in a ffuise like that. 
She would not care to be merely notorious; to excite wonder and ridicule, 
rather than respect and pleasure. 

For our own part, we would like best, curiosity apart, to see her in ber 
usual garb — most wholly herself, with all her eccentricities. And we Could 
excuse it as readily as the appearance of an Oriental in his Inng robes« TI10 
scholar in his toga, the monarch in his regal mantle, attest the superior ele- 
gance of flowing vestments ; but mucii may be said of their inconvenience. 
Think for a moment, what would our nation become, could some compulsory 
mandate swathe the men in gowns, and fetter them with long skirts ? The 
spirit of enterprise would smother and die. But, though one would not like 
to see the men running about in petticoats, we should wish that ladies might 
adopt — where they cannot wear the trowsers — the school-girl costume. 
Think of deep hems and broad flounces, sweeping the muddy streets^ firaying, 
soiling, tearing, spoiling; of the extra washing, ironings, binding, cording, 
and facing that must be done to the bottoms of dresses ; or, what is quite as 
bad, left undone. Were we of **a tall and symmetrical figure,*' we should 
certainly argue strongly for blouse and pantalettes. 

LrrTELi.*8 Living Age, published in Boston, by E, LUteO ^ Co., IBS Tremont 
street, seems to have what it certainly deserves — an extensive circulation* It 
is published every Saturday, at 12 1-2 cents for single numbers* or six dollars 
a yeat in advance. Remittances for an^ period will be received and promptly 
attended to. Clubs will be supplied with four copies for ^20,00 ; nine copies 
for f 40,00 ; twelve copies for $50,00. The Living Age consists of three sheets, 
and the postage is 4 1-2 cents per number. 

The proprietors are endeavoring to nationalize their work, and to make 
arrangements in all parts of North America for its circulation. We hope this 
spirit of enterprise will be responded to ; for, as John Quincy Adams said of 
the Journal ** of all the periodicals, devoted to literature and science, which 
abound in Europe and in this country, this appears the most useful." 

We suppose our readers are aw,are that it is a re-piint of the best articlea 
which appear in the expensive foreign magazines, and quarterlies \ with some 
of nnusual interest from our own. 

With regard to engravings, our motto, for this first quarter, shall be extt^ 
siar. We give a nice wood cot of the Massachusetts and Prescott mills ; and 
shall give more of this character. At least, once a quarter we will give an 
original steel engraving, if in our power to obtain it. 

The covers are generally so thoroughly printed, that many wish to have them 
bound with the white sheet. This has suggested the idea of a lighter colored 
cover; and the tint we now present will probab)y be retained through the 
volume. 

Numbers are to be regularly left at No. 1 Tilden street, andNo* SMerrimacli 
street. 

Clubs shall be supplied with the "Offering,** by forwarding $5,00, for six 
copies ; $10,00, for thirteen copies, or $15,00 for twenty copies. . 
We shall send this number to several, who we hope will form clubs. 

We return thanks for a copy of the " Election Sbbmon," preached by Dr. 
Sdward Hitchcock, President of Amherst College, January 2nd, 1850« It ia 
entitled " The Inseparable Trio," Jteligion, Eduoationf Freedom* 

Several volumes, received too late for notice in this number, will be attended 
to in our next. 



NOTICE TO AGENTS. 

Our Agents are requested to return all back numbers now in their possession, 
to onr oflSee bj express. Money due for copies sold, or subscriptions received, 
may be sent through the mail. Particular attention is requested to this notice. 

TO 8UB8CBIBBR8. 

^ Subscribers who receive their magazine through the post-office, are informed 
that the numbers are properly endosed and <Urected. If they faU of their 
destination the fault is not with us. 

DBLnraUENTB. 

' We have once this year sent bills to all our delinquent subscribers. We 
shall continue to send until we receive the subscription. 

SUBSCRIBEBS IN TEB CITT. 

Our corporation subscribers in this city have just cause of complaint that 
t^y have not been promptly attended to. We verily believe the *' Offering" 
has reached Arkansas and Kentucky before it has been distributed here. — 
Change of carriers and consequent mistakes have caused this. It is also almost 
imppssible for the most careful carrier to follow the operatives through their 
frequent immigrations from one boarding-house and one corporation to another. 
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OUR EXCHANGES, 

We have been ** giving the mitten " to some of onx Exchanges ; and the 
cause has been, as is often the case at such a transaction, our own poverty. — 
But, for those whom we cannot discard, we have ever a warm welcome ; and, 
as often as we can, a public greeting. 

Sabtain's Magazine, for March, comes promptly by the middle of Februa- 
ry, and is filled with good things. The leading article, " The Hungarian Strug- 
gle and its Consequences," has just at this time an imusual interest. " Frost 
Pictures" are the prettiest pictures of the kind we have ever seen. 

One of the very best Poems is, by Grace Greentoood, "The Poet of To-day:" 
and, as we read it, we had a higher idea than ever before of the strong powers 
for which the writer is responsible. But much of the effect, it would otherwise 
have produced, was destroyed by the remembrance of another description of 
the poet of to-day, published, we think, in some letter more recent &an her 
volume. She complimented the modem poet as one who wo'nt be cheated out 
of the good things of this world. (They do often get rich wives ; but we think 
that may be quite as much the ladies' fault as their own.) She described him 
as a man with red cheeks, happy eye, and buoyant step. And she would wish 
him always thus fortunate ; that he should have ever his gay house, good din- 
ner, curricle and grays, witJi all that sort of riches. And now, to hear her 
conmiandhlm ** up the mountain paths of song ; " bid him 

** Arouse, look up, to where above thee tower 
'* Regions of being erander, freer, higher. 
<* Where Grod revoais His pretence and Hit power, 
" {S'en as of old, in thunder and in fire." 

gives a jar to the mind, like that the body feels when it steps against a stair, 
where it thought to find plain footing or an easy descent. One would as soon 
think of ordering Falstaff to turn Monk of St. Bernard. If Grace would pre- 
pare for her friends anything but an intellectual gratification — if she would 
produce any impression upon the hearts, or moral natures, of her readers, her 
writings must be consistent with each other, and her life consistent with her 
best writings. We write this seriously ; for we receive but a transient pleas- 
ure from reading a poem like this — following so closely as it does, the newspa- 
per repetitions of ** Charming Grace's profanity ;" an expression which she 
knew, while she was writing it, would have this notoriety. Those who hoped 
to see Fanny Forrester elevate the fictitious literature of the day and then trans- 
ferred this hope to Grace Greenwood, may not be disappointed : but, in our 
humble estimation, the author of ** Susy L.'s Diary," is far more likely to 
change its tone, and make it better. 

The Union Banner, Ut. Louis, Missouri, a paper devoted to Temperance, 
Intelligence, Literature and Science, published and conducted by Mrs. Au- 
gusta ScHARiT, — we welcome to our ezchanfire list. Tbe position which she 
has taken with regard to moral subjects, and the manner in which she sustains 
herself, are worthy the admiration and sympathy of all. From her editorial 
and other articles, we can see that there she meets with difficulties, of which 
a daughter of Temperance here knows nothing. We like much the spirit 
displayed in one item, — **Lend your paper (especially a Temperance paper,) 
to everybody, is our motto. Do'nt keep the light under a bushel. . . . The 
meaner and stingier a man is, the more reason you have for lending your pa- 
per to him ; for it is probable that, if he dont set it for nothing, he wont get 
it at all— and is thereby kept in ignorance, and allowed to continue in his er- 
rors." This paper, and Mrs. Swisshelm's *' Saturday Visitor" must be doing 
great good. Success to you, sisters. 
We wish that our friends, who desire aii exchange, would remember that, 

. if we would, we cannot send to them until we know where they are. Often 

tthe name of the state is entirely omitted. For instance, here comes the Neto 
Britain Advocate requesting an exchange. Where is New Britain ? Not on 

-our map! We have scanned all the advertisements, and notices, but nothing 
do we find indicating the geography of New Britain. Is it in Illinois, Nova 

;Scotia, the West Indies, or Rhode Island ? ' Ah, here we have it ! They have 
republished a puff, stating that the ** New Britain Advocate is the last paper 
published in— Connecftcttt." 

[See third page of cover.] 
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MILL GLEN IN WINTER. 

Here 's a caimie wee glen, all folded in snow. 
Where a poet, or lover, in summer might go ; 
Where the smiBhine of eve glideth up thro' the hills, 
Or basks with broad smiles on the frozen-faced rills. 
'Till, pale with long tarry, it gently steals back, 
And moonlight 60 silvery glides forth on its track. 
'Tis a wee cannie glen ! and beauty I wot 
May even be found in this lowliest cot;— 
It stands, a "brown study," relieved from the snow, 
How white are ttue gables, so sloping and low ; 
'Tis down, from the wings of the slow flitting cloud, 
That resteth on all, a spotless cold shroud. 
Like a lusty old sentinel near may be seen. 
In hues yet undimming, the dark evergreen; 
Holding up, on each spear, a flakelet of 8now» 
A coronal bright in its crystalline glow. 
O, Winter 's a monarch, so cold and so bright ! 
So dazzling when jewelled and glowing with light ! 
But he scorns not the cottage, the glen, nor the plain 
And wherever he rests is a royal domain. 
The diamond-strewn robe, on the upland and brae 
And the clear shining mail on the brooklet to-day, 
Are his cast-away garments, thrown reckl^Bsly by, 
He will find his new robes in the clear polar sky. 
8 
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LEAVES BY THE WAY-SIDE. 

BY "grace GATFEATHEB." 

NUIIBEB IL 

A blue sky and bright sun greeted me as I looked from my win- 
dow on the following morning. Before breakfast I had an opportu- 
nity to learn something of this pretty town. Judging that the same 
taste, which has given the names of " Haystack," " Rattlesnake," 
&c,, to some of our grand old mountains, had christened this pretty 
place with the ferocious title of Wolfsboro', I enquired if any wolves 
still remained in it 

" You may not be aware," sidd an elderly gentleman who divined 
my thoughts, " why this town received its name. It was given it in 
honor of Gen. Wolf by Gov. Winthrop, the latter of whom had an 
estate here, on the margin of the lake. It was a fine old mansion, 
fitted up in right English style, with many a good picture." 

There was nothing sarcastic in the speaker's words ; but, looking as 
I was upon a scene as beautiful as Lake Winnepissogee, I felt how 
unworthy are we of an artist, and yet what a rich spot is New Eng- 
land for his talents, if our purses would but give him bread. 

" Here he would often come," continued my informant," with a 
party of friends from his other residence in Lancaster, to hunt, fish, 
and live in baronial style. His house, which was open to friends 
during his life, was a favorite resort of travellers after his death, un- 
til it was destroyed by fire, about twenty years since." 

There is, in this little village, a public library, which was estab- 
lished a hundred years ago ; some of the old books are still remain- 
ing. If we are content to gaze upon the beautiful and sublime in na- 
ture, without fostering the art which copies it, we do not withhold the 
means of knowledge from any. 

We took the morning boat for Senter Harbor. The wind was 
strong, and the waves run high as breakers on the sea shore. The 
many islands of the lake, some of them large enough for farms, oth- 
ers but dots in the water, were all thickly clad with verdure, now 
fresher and greener by the past rain, and looking like graves in the 
waves. Beautiful islands ! fit to be the homes of fairies, so lavish has 
Nature been of her beauty on them. 

At one time the lake would be narrowed to a distance which ap- 
peared but a stone's throw from shore to shore ; and again, widening 
to ten miles, a sea seemed outspread before us. Its irregular and 
winding shores, with the mountains which girt it, present a point of 
new interest, and new beauty, at every turn. On one side is seen 
the wild Ossipee range, and in the distance rise the mountains of 
Maine. On another side the rugged Sandwich's bound the prospect, 
while Red Hill, White-face, Chocura, and the lofty Eearsarge, loom 
up from different points, to form pictures of mountain scenery that 
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will be remembered long after the eye has looked upon them. We 
had gazed upon the beautiful Winnepisseogee, when clear and glossy 
as a mirror, when dark and irritated by the rain drops, when lashed 
by the mountain winds, and cannot say under which aspect we ad- 
mired it most, so much does it enrapture the heart in whatever phase 
we see it. 

The boat neared the shore, and it was with regret that we said 
adieu to some we had but a few hours before met as strangers. The 
coach for Conway was waiting for us at the hotel. At Senter Har- 
bor the traveller has the choice of two routes to the mountains. One 
through Plymouth and Franconia ; the other through Conway. We 
preferred the latter, in order to pass up through the Notch, The 
coach was full, but a gentleman, with a courtesy which, I believe, is 
characteristic of our countrymen, offered me his seat. I confess I 
was too selfish to accept it, for as one of our lady writers says, ^^ eyes 
inside of a cosu^h are about as useless as Jonah^s in his extra exclu- 
sive." 

The ride to Conway winds around the base of a huge range of 
mountains, and there is not a rod of it but affords something to please 
and gratify the lover of the grand and beautiful. On leaving Senter 
Harbor we have Red Hill before us. On the north side of it, about a 
third of the distance up the mountain, a house was pointed out to mo 
as the home of Mother Cooke^ who has lived there sixty odd years. 
It is said that her life has had its romance — that her early love was 
crossed, and that she eloped, married, and lived with the chosen one 
on this mountain side till his death. She is now over eighty. Her 
family consists of a son and daughter, one of whom is deaf, the other 
deaf and dumb. For the last sixty years her life has been one of sol- 
itude, broken only by the parties ascending the hills, to whom her 
house is ever open, and she is cheerfully willing to tender any thing, 
which her mountain home aBTords, to the guests who give her a call ; 
and to receive such compensation as they please to bestow. She 
keeps a book upon which all who visit her are requested to write 
their names. A gentleman informed me that when he visited the 
hill in company with a large party, she came out of the house, and 
not only shook hands with all, but had a kind word for each. He 
watched carefully, supposing she might possibly omit some one, but 
she did not. She says but one thing ever troubles her, and that — ^the 
loss of her knitting needles. Oh, what a lesson for us, gay butterflies 
of the world. 

We pass " White-face " in the distance ; it is known by the white 
stones upon its top and sides, and a deep gorge in its side, occasioned 
by a heavy slide a few years since. Here, too, Chocura is seen, 
looming up above the other mounis. A legend connected with the 
latter says, that when the pale faces were driving the red men from 
their hunting grounds, an old chief, Chocura, retreated to this moun- 
tain, and was killed upon it. When his soul was about departing to 
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the Great Spirit, he invoked a curse upon the surrounding country ; 
and, till a few year? since, it seemed that he had not spoken in vain. 
The land around remained for many years unsettled, for cattle could 
not be raised there. This the superstitious attributed to Chocura's 
curse ; the more intelligent, to some poisonous qualities of the water, 
or the herbs upon which they fed. Whether the particular cause has 
b.een found I know not ; but a remedy has so far removed the curse 
that villages are springing up around the noble peak. 

We rode for miles by the side of Ossipee Lake, whose crystal wa- 
ters were most refreshing to the eye. As we approached Eaton 
woods, we saw that a fire had been at work, robbing the forest for 
miles of its greenness and beauty ; leaving the trunks of its majestic 
trees charred and black, like mourning monuments of the beauty 
which had been destroyed. We rode for miles through this once 
noble forest, now a picture of desolated nature, no human habitation 
on either side, the fire still burning in several places notwithstanding 
the heavy rain. We stopped at the Pequaket House in Conway, af- 
ter a ride of thirty miles, through scenery which we then thought was 
exceedingly grand, but which y/as but the precursor of the grandeur 
in pers.pective. 

Two miles from the hotel, Kearsarge raises its head 2,700 feet 
above the road, and is topped by a white house, which stands in bold 
relief against the blue sky,- and dark-browed mountain, and looks, as 
if a light wind miglit waft it away, or roll it to the valley below — tho 
most tangible " air castle " we ever saw however. Here i^ seen 
*' pile upon, pile, peak basing peak,'' and dimly* in the distance, the 
pale blue sum^iits of the White Mountains. 

At this place, the party that had travelled together fox the last 
thirty mil^s, concluded to stop until the following morning. 



CIRCUMSTANCES. 

How few of those we see about us are above the force of circum- 
stances. Many seem to be the very sport of them. Many await 
them? as: the mariner awaits the wind, and shape their course thereby. 
Few are they, who take within their hands their destiny, and force all 
cipcunastances to their will, or make the changes which mark their life. 
And few there, are, but great as either, who stand like the rock amid 
tb.e sea, and v^ew the changes of their life like the baffled waves, 
eading in foam at their feet. Stern and strong remains their individ- 
uality—their self unmoved, unchanged, and impenetrable. They 
may glisten and brighten when wet beneath the spiay, but it cannot 
penetrate the surface, and they are still the same. 
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AUNT " DEAR SOUL." 

In a little cot, far away in the outskirts of " our town," lived Aunt 
Dear Soul ; a poor and humble widow, whose gray hairs told of years 
and sorrows, whose coarse garb spoke of poverty and thriftlessness, 
and whose poor abode told of privation and discomfort The poor- 
house, not very far away, would have been opened to her as an 
asylum ; but with a Yankee feeling of independence, which seemed 
not amiss in the daughter of a Revolutionary soldier, she would have 
resented an invitation to share its privileges ; and she still clung to 
the home of her fathers. 

An old cow, with a mottled back, was all that now remained of 
the barn-yard herd ; and, whether it was because the spots upon her 
hide reminded her owner of the freckled lily of the field, or whether 
she would fain bestow upon the valued creature the most significant 
epithet of beauty and endearment, I know not ; but Aunt Dear SouPs 
'* Cow Lily " was as well known as herself. The gentle beast picked 
up a comfortable living by the way-side in summer ; and if, when in 
early spring or desolate autumn, she ventured through an open gate, 
and helped herself to a few stalks, or some fragrant hay, she was 
never beaten nor driven away. After quietly satisfying her hunger, 
she would depart, and the refreshment received would be transferred 
to Aunt Dear Soul in a rich liquid blessing. The boys never stoned 
her, the girls, stroked her sleek sides, and murmured " Cow Lily," in 
tones of affection ; and the meek creature passed on, through the 
cow-paths of life, with no greater sorrow than an irregular suste- 
nance, and the trouble of getting it As with the beast, so with the 
owner. Aunt Dear Soul picked cranberries, blueberries, strawber- 
ries, and all sorts of berries, for a living; she brought the house- 
wives roots and fern-buds for their beer ; she gathered nuts and ap- 
ples for a share of the proceeds ; stripped bark for dye-stuff, and 
picked the stray brush in the woodland, for her own hearth-stone. 
For Aunt Dear Soul had a hearth, with a pair of " black dogs " to 
keep her fire in proper order ; and the innovation of a stove would 
to her have been intolerable. When there was no vagrant work to 
do, then Aunt Dear Soul lived an unusually vagrant life. She visited 
all the neighbors for miles away, carrying a large satchel for the ex- 
pected gifts, and returning every night with treasures of fruits, cakes^ 
broken meats, old clothes, or worn household stuffs, and with the re- 
membrance of kind looks and words. But why were all so kind to 
Aunt Dear Soul ? It was because the spirit of kindness dwelt in 
her — exhibited in her homely way, but appreciated and returned, 
*' Why, you dear soul ! " she would say to the boy " with shining 
morning face," shining with evaporated tears, as he limped unwil- 
lingly to school. " Why, you dear soul f how beautiful you look with 
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your clean apron on, and your books in your band, and your new cap 
and trowsers ; you dear soul, you ! " and the boy was mollified in an 
instant. Pleased with himself, with Aunt Dear Soul, and even with 
the prospect before him, he tripped gaily along, forgetting past tears 
a^d future spelling-lessons, ^^ Why, you dear soul ! '^ she would say 
to the little girl, who sat in her mother^s door-way, looking pale from 
her efforts to finish her task at the needle, breaking her thread and 
pricking her fingers, in her perturbation. ^^ Why, you dear soul ! 
how beautiful you can sew I you will make all the shirts in the family, 
9Qpn.; " and the child, pleased and encouraged, would stitch on with 
% light heart and nimble fingers, 

"Why, you dear soul!" she would exclaim to the distressed 
mother of halfra-dozen little ones, who, with one child in her lap and 
another in the cradle, would look as if almost sorry to see Aunt Dear 
Sojul enter the door. " You dear soul ! how beautiful you look, with 
your babies all around you I and such beautiful babies, too ! " and 
the young mother, flattered in a vulnerable point, would direct Aunt 
Dear Soul to a sof^ arm chair, and invite her to a welcome dinner. 
True, it was all flattery ; but all liked it. It was from Aunt Dear 
Soul) and could not ofiend ; for, like all true flatteiy, it was based 
upon something real. 

Much as Aunt Dear Soul went around, and various as were the 
liojteners to her gossip, she never made mischief. There was an in- 
ntiXKt which preserved her from the repetition of aught that could 
caus^ serious trouble ; and Mrs. A., of one sewing society, knew 
only that Mrs. B, was chosen president of another ; but not that she 
had said, " she hoped affairs would go on under her management 
better than some that she knew of." 

The different religious factions abused each other in the presence 
of Aunt: Dear Soul, and received in reply only her quiet assertion — 
"Ilikes'emall," 

Would it not be well if there were more Aunt Dear Souls in all 
society ? The world could not be much the worse, and may there 
not be lack of those who feel only kindness, and see only beauty ; 
i^nd from the fountains in their own hearts, send forth an unfailing 
ga9h to all around them ? 

I had ju3t returned from a residence of some years in Lowell, and 
for one or two more, had not seen Aunt Dear Soul. It was a pleas- 
ant morning, and I heard footsteps that I knew, approaching the open 
door. It was Aunt Dear Soul, who gave a start that would have 
done, honor to Mrs. Siddons, if it was acting, and then, after a long, 
earnest look, stretched forth her hands, with a glad cry, " Why, you 
dear soul I is it you ? I th5ught it was $ome great lady. Why, you 
donH grow a bit older, and are twice as handsome! you dear soul! 
How glad your ma'am must be to have you come home, you dear 
spul, lookbg so beautiful, and bringing her all these nice things. It 
is 'nt every body that has got such a gal, you dear soul ! " 
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WhOf after this flattery, but would feel strengthened in all purposes 
of filial piety, rewarded for all self-sacrifice, and gratified with the 
acknowledgment of duties well done, even by one as humble as Aunt 
Dear Soul ? 

And not the daughter only was pleased, but the mother felt a re- 
newal of pride and joy, and bestirred herself to get an extra dinner 
for Aunt Dear Soul. Betsey. 



THE PRAYBB, 

Was it the tone of a love bom song, 
That fell on my listening ear ? 
Or tbe sigh of a zephyr Hoating along* 
To its home in the upper sphere ? 

Was it the chime of a fairy bell 
Borne o'er the ocean's wave i 
Or the echo sweet of a pearly shell 
A£eu: in a coral cave i 

Was it the breath from a lily's cup, 
With beauty and fragrance rife ? 
Or the sunbeams kissing the dew-drops up» 
And bringing the flowers to life } 

'Twas none of these ; on a bed of flowers. 
When the radiant mom was beaming. 
And the diamonds shone in the jasmine bowers, 
With the golden sunlight streaming. 

A beautifhl boy, with eyes of blue^ 

On the tufted sod was kneeling ; 

His clustering curls were damp with the dew. 

That over the flowers came stealing. 

His hands filled with roses, and clasped to his breast, 
Unheeding the buds he was crushing, 
And his voice seemed sad, as with grief oppressed* 
While tear§ from his bright eyes were gushing. 

** Oh Father ! I culled them this long siumy morn ! 
I bring them an offering of love ! 
Make me like a flower, and at Spring's early dawn, 
Transplant to the garden above." 

ft 

Then onward he wandered, the long sumjner hours, 
With his roses and lillies till even, 

But the prayer of the child, with the breath of the flowers, 
Like incense ascended to Heaven. 

Latorence Corp, H« P. 
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EMMA WESTON, OR THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 

The purett ones of earth mast bear. 

With sorrow, pain and wo ; 

There's none, but God, can heal their. wonndii 

There's none, save him, may know. 

Emma Weston was the eldest daughter of a widow, in humble life, 
whose own hands had long supported herself and four helpless daugh- 
ters ; and also given of her mite to the wants of the poor and desti- 
tute, whose sufferings her own forlorn situation had taught her duly 
to appreciate. Yet, amid all her cares and anxieties to procure suit- 
able food and clothing for the bodily wants of her children, the educa- 
tion of their minds had not been neglected. 

She did not, like many, deem it sufficient to procure for them suit- 
able books, and leave their education to strangers ; her humble means 
afforded her no ample library for their daily perusal ; yet she taught 
them to read lessons of love, humility, purity and wisdom in the wild 
flowers that raised their bright eyes to Heaven ; in the lofly trees that 
overshadowed their lowly dwelling ; in the gentle stream that mur- 
mured at their feet, and in all the works of Nature, spread out in 
beauty and lovliness around them ; and to look up through these, his 
works, to their maker and their Grod. 

Little hfid they mingled with the world, and little knew they of its 
crimes, vices and follies. But now, Emma was of sufficient age to 
seek some useful employment, which would enable her to provide 
for herself, and assist her mother, whose failing health told that her 
burdens were too much for her long to bear. 

Emma saw it was necessary for her to go ; and, though her heart 
bled at the thought of parting with all so dear to her, she strove to 
appear cheerful before her mother and sisters, for she felt that their 
own sorrow would be sufficient for them. 

It was the night before her departure. She had knelt at the family 
altar, and listened to her mother's prayer. She had bade them all 
good night, and given each the parting kiss ; yet her heart was too 
sad to retire to rest, and she stole forth alone to gaze once more upon, 
and bid farewell to the bright scenes she had loved from earliest child- 
hood. There were the flowers she had watched from the first tiny 
shoot that burst through the brown earth, and which were just begin- 
ning to repay her care with their rich and varied blossoms. They 
now hung their heads, as if in sorrow at the coming parting. And 
thus she murmured as she gazed upon them : ^^ Ah I well may you 
hang your heads in sadness, for I no more may come to pluck the 
weeds that choke thy growth, or bring thee water from the distant 
spring ; for Fate has doomed me far to roam, where I may never look 
again upon thy loveliness, or smell the perfume of thy fragrant 
breath." 

There was the tree her own hands had planted. The breeze sighed 
mournfully among its young leaves, and stirred its trembling branches. 
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There, too, was the stream, with its flower-clad banks, by which she 
had so of\en rambled with her little sisters, and gathered smooth peb- 
bles ; or watched the tiny ramblers as they sported in its bright wa- 
ters ; but now it sighed so swif\ly on, she could not bear to linger 
there, and she hastened on to pay her farewell visit to her Father^s 
Grave ; that spot so deeply enshrined upon her memory, so fondly 
cherished there. The moonbeams rested lovingly upon it ; the tall 
grass waved lightly there, and wild flowers bloomed around. It 
seemed so peaceful, so quiet, that she almost wished she could lie 
down, in that chosen spot, by her father's side, while her freed spirit 
soared to meet his in the mansions of the blest. Long, long did she 
linger there ; recall each word of kindness, each look of love, and 
weep bitterly over her own little acts of unkindness and ingratitude, 
till at last the damp dews of night warned her to return, and slowly 
she retraced her steps to the cottage. Lightly she raised the latch 
lest she might disturb the repose of the sleepers whhin. But, hark ! 
a voice strikes her ear. They must have missed her ! and she took 
one step hastily forward to tell them of her coming. But, no. It 
was her mother, praying for her darling child. For her, who was to 
go forth to mingle with a cold and seliish world, with but the mem- 
ory of a mother's gentle voice to warn her from sin and error ; and 
with no sister's smile to cheer her on in the ^path of duty. Emma 
sank upon her knees, and long after her mother's voice had ceased, 
did she thus remain, forming resolutions of future goodness and puri- 
ty, which should repay the deep devotion of that mother's love. 

The morning came. But I will not attempt to describe the parting. 
Ye who haVe torn yourselves from the fond embrace of loved ones, to 
go forth, for the first time, to toil amid strangers, and have felt that 
death would be a sweet release, can recall the trying hour. And 
those who never have, — Heaven grant may never know its bitterness. 
Neither will I go into the minute details of her journey. Many such 
have been portrayed by a more skilful hand than mine. But Emma 
was not one to waste her time in idle grief, or useless weeping. She 
let her pure and unbi^assed soul drink in streams of bliss from the 
rich and varied loveliness of a New England landscape. Let her eye 
rove over lofly hills, which seemed to wear the clouds like a glorious 
canopy upon their heads, and the vales that lay in quiet beauty around 
them. Over clear, bright waters, that sparkled in the morning sun- 
beams, and reflected back the smile of gratitude and love to Heaven. 
Over lofty mansions and lowly cottages, and she wondered if here 
partings had ever been known, or the cup of sorrow tasted. 

She almost sighed when she was told her journey's end was nigh, 
but the second day after her departure from home, her name was 
enrolled among the list of those called " Factory Girls," and herself 
an inmate of a factory house, surrounded by all the different charac- 
ters and dispositions which we there find, with no wise hand to direct 
her choice, or guide her steps. An isolated being, but susceptible of 
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the deepest feelings of love and friendship. O ! Ye who read the -fu- 
ture destinies of men, tell us what shall be the fate of the gentle 
£jmma. L. C L. 

Salmon FaUs, N. JET. 

(To be eonduded*) 



WINTER IS HERE. 

BT GASOLINB M. WHirNBT. 

Old Winter is here, in his garments of white, 
la dazzling beauty o*er valley and height, 
Surveying himseif in the frozen stream, 
And coldly saluting the pale sun-beam. 

List, list, to his music, how wild is the strain* 
As it echos afar over mountains and plain ; 
Now murmuring softly, now shrilly and sharp, 
He is playing I ween, his ^olian harp. 

A merry old fellow is Winter now, 
So closely wrap'd in his mantle of dnow. 
He whistles ahout us, and pinches our ears. 
He heeds not our comfort, convenience or fears. 

A cruel old monarch is Winter I say. 

He cares not who suffers, while he may bear sway ; 

But ruthlessly clutches our trembling forms. 

And drives us, and pelts us, with tempests and storms. 

And Winter is saucy, how saucy is he ? 
He curtains our windows with &6st-work, in glee, 
He creeps to our cellars, and tastes of our food, 
O, Winter is merry, but saucy and rude. 

Ah, well ! let him revel, his stay must be short. 
Each month with new prospects of summer is fraught. 
We will show him respect while he stays by our hearth. 
The' awkward and noisy and wild is his mirth. 



LINES ADDRESSED TO MY ALBUM. 

Oo forth, thou little volume, 

Into the world, oft rude, 

And treasure thou a harvest 

With sentiment imbued. 

Go thou to each loved dwelling. 

Make there thine errand known; 

'Tis one of fond remembrance, 

Of loving friends alone. 

And when thy mission's ended. 

Return again to mc; 

Return thou, and my blessing 

Attend my friends and thee. L. M. T. 
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ERMENGARDE OF THE RHINE, AND THE DIAMOND KING. 

A GEBMAN TALE* 

[CorUinued.] 

It is DOW more than a hundred years since the beautiful Maria 
Theresa, Queen of Hungary, stood in her loneliness, appealing to the 
world for protection and support against her oppressors. An electric 
sympathy brought to her side the enthusiastic knights of many lands, 
and among the first was Hermann of Erfensteng. The lovely maj- 
esty of Austria smiled her sweetest thanks upon the young noble, as 
she assigned him a place among her personal protectors, and never 
could his arrival have been more welcome than when he found her, 
witli naught but her husband^s love to cheer her heart, and hope for 
the future to nerve her arm. Her personal appeal to her hereditary 
subjects was answered by a thronging host of Bohemians, Wallachians, 
Galicians, and wild Croats ; from all parts of Germany came nobles 
with their suites ; the Italian tributaries lent their aid ; England sent 
money and good wishes ; and volunteers came from many distant 
lands. It was indeed a fitting season for the outburst of that enthusi- 
asm which sleeps in the bosoms of all the young, ardent, and gener- 
ous, and Maria Theresa saw no want of stout arms and warm hearts 
to advocate her cause. 

But those who first threw themselves at her feet were regarded 
with peculiar favor, and none of these were looked upon more kindly 
than Hermann from the Rhine. In return, he cherished an unbound- 
ed devotion for his queen, and an ardent zeal for her interests, which 
abated not during the tedious continuance of doubtful strife. 

The seven years' war being ended, and peace established in the 
dominions of the beautiful sovereign, Hermann begged permission to 
return to his home.' He requested also another boon. It was the 
hand of a lovely orphan, the daughter of a deceased Italian ofiicer, 
and a dependent upon the bounty of Maria Theresa. Hermann and 
Pauline had long loved each other ; and, not anticipating any obsta- 
cle to their union, had secretly pledged their mutual faith. 

Pauline was quite a favorite with her queen, who dreaded for her 
a pilgrimage with the baron and his hardy soldiers, and foreboded an 
unhappy life upon the banks of the distant Rhine. The lovers over- 
ruled her scruples, and at length she gave to Hermann the hand of 
the faithful Italian. Pauline took with her Lisette, her faithful nurse, 
and, bidding adieu with many tears to the palace in which she left 
so many friends, and pressing to her heart for he last time her little 
sister decilia, she started with her husband and their attendants for 
the simple castle, which was henceforth to be her home. 

It was a dark and stormy night, and the winds howled mournfully 
through the the dark forest behind the castle of Erfensteng. The 
cold rain beat heavily agamst the still colder castle walls, and fierce* 
ly washed the rocky steep upon which it stood. There was no light 
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of moon or stars, and the swollen Rhine raged within his banks, as if 
goaded to madness by the tumultuous elements. ' 

In the basement of the castle, where a bright wood fire sent its 
cheering beams through a large black time-smoked apartment, the 
servants of the baron were making merry over a haunch of venison 
and flagon of wine. A loud knock was heard at the portal, and the 
next moment the door was thrown open, and a band of travellers 
poured into the room. There were females with drenched mantles 
and dripping veils, and one of them was led, or rather carried, by the 
commander of the party 

'Hubert !' said the young man, to a grey haired vassal, who ad- 
vanced to welcome the travellers ; for, on such a night as this, no 
stranger would have been sent from Castle Erfensteng. 

'My young Lord !' replied the old man, as Hermann stood uncover 
ed before him. 
'My father ? my mother ?' he exclaimed with an enquiring look. 
'The baron has been dead these two years.' 
Hermann paced the room, for a few moments with rapid strides. 
' I thought,' said he at length, 'that I had prepared myself for all 
that might have happened. But, my mother ?' 
'She is in her own room in the tower.' 

'Hubei t,* said Hermann, taking the hand of Pauline, 'this is myjwife. 
For a few moments I will entrust her to you and Gretel, but I must 
see my mother immediately.' 

Gretel, the wife of Hubert, now came forward ; and, forgetting in 
her joy at his return, that the youih of eighteen had now become the 
man of twenty-five, she threw her arms around his neck, and kissed 
with sincere affection. She embraced Pauline with a mother's 
warmth, and hurried her to an inner room, where she might re-ar- 
range her wet apparel. 

Hubert took a pine torch, and preceded his master to the chamber of 
Baroness Berthd. The high stone stair-case seemed to Hermann to 
have become narrower since he was a boy ; and either time, or the 
inclement weather, or his own feelings, lent an additional gloom to the 
old passages and chambers. At length they reached his mother's 
apartment. The door was ajar, and he motioned Hubert away. The 
old man retired, and Hermann stood within the door. The room was 
simply furnished with chairs and tables of polished wood, and of a 
heavy antique fashion. The walls were hung with black, and the 
floor of hardest ingrained wood was polished to the brightness of a 
mirror. There was an altar of black marble, upon which were two 
wax tapers, a rosary, and an image of the Savior on the cross ; and 
the baroness, in mourning robes, was kneeling before it. 

She started, as footsteps approached her, and rising from her knees, 
she confronted the intruder. As she met his eyes, she became deadly 
pale, but her voice faltered not as she exclaimed, 'I think it is my 
ion I' 
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Hermann fell upon his knees before her, and, seizing her hand, he 
pressed it to his lips and bathed it with tears. An expression of agony, 
like the shadow of a dark cloud, flitted over ber pale countenance, 
but, pressing to her lips a diamond cross, which was fastened around 
her neck, again she was calm. 

She led him to a seat, near the casement through which the light- 
ning flashes sometimes found their way, and then she told him of his 
father^s death, his last wishes, the dying blessing he had left for him, 
and of her own gratitude to St. Marie for his safe return. 

Hermann cursorily related his adventures, and told her that his 
bride was even then within the castle* 

The baroness descended with him, to the apartment of Gretel, where 
Pauline was sitting refreshed and attended by the good woman. She 
greeted her daughter with stately kindness, and welcomed her to the 
castle ; then, kissing the white brow of the young wife, and the bronz- 
ed cheek of her husband, she consigned them both to Gretel, and re- 
turned to her devotions. 

From that night the cares of the castle household were transferred 
to Pauline, and the Baroness Bertha became a strict recluse. Her 
time was spent in self communion, or prayers before the altar, and 
pious discourses with her confessor. But she carried to the baptism- 
al font the first child of Hermann and Pauline, and named it Ermen- 
garde. 

The presence of Pauline was like sunshine in the old castle. She 
was a gentle gladsome creature, differing widely from Baroness Ber- 
tha. Her dependants all loved her, and, from the night of her en- 
trance to the castle, there was joy that one so gay, kind, and beauti- 
ful, had come to be their lady. 

Neither was there any want of devotion to Baron Hermann. There 
was rude merriment and feasting at his return— even among those to 
whom he said that the son, or brother, who had gone afar with him, 
had found a soldier^ grave nearer the Danube than the Rhine. 

And, when yean had passed away, Hermann and his Baroness 
still lived among their vassals, beloved, as at their first enthusiastic 
greeting. 

They were happy ; yet they were growing poor : but poverty came 
not upon the house of Erfensteng ^ like an armed man,^ but rather 
like some beautiful Delilah. They were poor comparatively, rathef 
than actually. The times of baronial power, of feudal privilege, and 
of rude plenty had passed away. The lords of Erfensteng would 
no more pillage their rival barons, or bring to their castles the spoils 
of petty battle. Their own domains were not sufficiently extensive 
to allow them wealth, with the trophies of the chase ; and the rights 
of the unknighted sportsman and hunter must now be regarded. 
Neither could a baron of Erfensteng gain wealth as did Lubeck — 
the farmer at the base of the castle, whose hut was converted into a 
large stone house, and who was also adding to his gains by building 

4 
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a mill near the head of the ravine ; nor of Karl, the vintner, who 
brought home, from the fair, nicer silk for Lorette, his wife, than was 
worn by Boroness Pauline. Yet she did not complain at this, or mur- 
mur because the powerful sway of their fortunate sovereign confirm- 
ed some of the natural xights of the hitherto unprivileged classes. 
It did not make her sad that the prosperity of their neighbors seemed 
built, as it were, upon the fallen fortunes of their superiors. She was 
too glad hearted and too benevolent to do aught but sympathise with 
happiness, and no positive want or sufiertng had ever yet come near 
her dwelling. Her little girls were gay, sprightly, and beautiful ; her 
husband devoted and kind ; her servants almost worshipped her, and 
why should not the baroness be happy ? She mingled none with 
others of her own rank, and therefore did not perceive her deficien- 
cies of retinue and trappings. 

fiut the old servants felt as though the barons of Erfensteng were 
degraded, and Hubert oAen sighed over the fallen grandeur of their 
house. Gretel, with more of hope, whispered the old legend of the 
Diamond King ; and prophesied that in the hour of need he would 
come to the assistance of the suppliant descendant of the first baron 
of that race. 

(To be eoniintied,) 



NATUEE. 



Perhaps there is no subject so universally treated by both great 
and small, as this ; and yet it is one, the importance of which is but 
too little felt. We look out and see delightful scenery ; the trees 
dressed in varied foliage, sometimes in deepest green, and again in 
rustic yellow. We perceive the seasons so regular in their changes, 
but too often do we fail to see, behind it all, the Omnipotent hand of 
the Creator. He it is who causes the bright sun to rise in the east, 
and shed his beams over the majestic waters, and to enliven the deso- 
late hills. Nor are the works of Nature alone admirable for their 
external beauty. By close examination we find that each answers 
some infinitely wise purpose. The stars above us, so brilliant and 
beautiful in themselves, also serve for guides to the mariner while 
he traverses the trackless ocean. The study of Nature is elevating 
to the mind. The poet, who has said, 

**The andeTOQt utronomw if mad,** 

has said truly ; for how could he gaze upon the planets, moving with 
such wonderful harmony in their orbits, and, looking farther, observe 
the fixed stars which are lighting other systems as beautifully as our 
own, and fail to feel his heart glow with reverential feelings. A view 
of the works of Nature also tends to make man humble, for the long- 
est life would suffice to investigate but very few of her mysteries. 
Cantooeook, N. H. E. A. N. 
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A RAIN-DROf». 

1 was not formed to adorn the human frame ; neither to gratify the 
vain curiosity of myself, nor to please, nor to embarrass any mortal 
being, but to moisten the withering plants and vegetation of all kinds, 
which springs from earth's bosom. 

I ascended to form clouds, not in the form you now behold me, 
but by the powerful heat of the sun the water upon the earth was 
evaporated, and formed a mist ; and by attraction, it united and form- 
ed drops of water in the perfect form in which you now behold me. 
From this period, I have a distinct idea of all my life. The sky was 
darkened, the kmg of day was mantled in a cloud, the thunder rum- 
bled,andthe forked lightnings played about the heavens, and all nature 
seemed groaning beneath a heavy burden. Soon the rain descended 
in torrents upon the earth ; and as I passed through the atmosphere, 
I was trying to conceive where, and upon what I should rest ; for see- 
ing the various fates of my companions, I hoped for one superior to 
them. When, to my joy, I alighted upon a beautiful red rose in the 

garden of Mrs. H , and being delighted with so fine a situation, 

I raised my head in pride and self-complacency. After the shower 
was over, and the beautifully colored rainbow was glowing in the 
East, Mrs. H's daughter came to the garden to pluck some of the 
flowers for her sick sister. As she entered the gate, her attention 
was arrested by the very many May-blown roses ; she gathered enough 
to make a fine boquet ; and the last which she took, chanced to be the 
one upon which I sat However, I accompanied it to the sick bed of 
her only sister ; she took the nosegay, and seeing me upon the rose, 
she smiled and desired that her flowers should be laid aside. 

Knowing that her existence would soon be closed, I hearkened to 
the proceedings of the room. The invalid, from this time, grew rap- 
idly worse, and in a short time she closed her eyes in death, and her 
happy spirit took its flight to the realms of bliss. This was a scene 
which I had never before witnessed ; yet I felt the awful realities 
which were now before me. I was still upon the rose as it was placed 
in a vase. I remained here during the service of the funeral. I saw 
near and dear relatives and friends all weep as they beheld the spec- 
tacle — the corpse of a promising and lovely girl. The corpse was 
interred, and friends and relatives returned to their respective abodes. 
Harriet, now the only earthly comfort to her mother, took the rose 
from the vase, but she observed that it was wilted, and that some of 
its leaves had fallen off, and she wept. Mrs. H., seeing the tears 
rolling down her cheeks, enquired the cause of her grief, to which 
Harriet replied, ^^ I have been looking at this rose which my sister 
held in her hand just before she died, and I cannot but lament our 
loss, though fully aware that it is her gain." 

*' Oh ! my daughter, you have well said, but do you not heed the 
lesson the rose teaches you, that however fresh and fair you may be 
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to-day, and however strong the pulse may beat, ere tomorrow's sun 
may set, you may have joined the celestial song of your sister in the 
paradise of God.'' 

At this moment I fell into the vase of water, which, now being 
thrown away, I was soon swallowed up in the sand, not to be forever 
extinct, but again to be called into existence, and to perform my des- 
tined task upon the earth. L. B. D. 

Hamikon Corp. 



GOOD IN ALL THINGS, 

BT L. L^LBCOK. 

Lovely is the dawning day, 
When night's curtain roUa away. 
Beautiful the bow of peace 
When the angry thunders cease. 
Bland and gentle, too, is spring. 
Leading every hlooming thins 
Out from Winter's rough embrace^ 
To a genial reeting-phv^. 

Tet, is Day the bride of Nisht, 
Guards he well her jewels btighti 
Peace is sist«r of the storm, 
Heekly following his form. 
Spring and Winter, hand in hand. 
Scatter blessings o'er the land, 
Beauty dwells in light and shade, 
Why then bid each dark hue fade ? 

When the world's soul idly lies. 
Basking under glowing skies. 
Then corruption's noisome steams, 
Bising, blend with pleasure's beams ; 
' Thence is formed the threatening cloud, 
Low it hangs its horrid shroud, — 
Downward leaps the vengeful rain. 
Peace looks forth, and simles again. 

Wherefore tremble at the sight. 
Of the tempest, or the night ? 
Rocking nations mourn their sins ; 
When they mourn, Hope's dawn begins. 
WhUe men's hearts are bowed with fear 
Their redemption draweth near. 
Faith can see an angel-form. 
Guide the black wings of the storm. 
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THE ANTIQUATED WATCH. 

'Twas midnight : that aweet solemn hour 

When ni^rht meeta morning ; when the gentle atara 

Shed their aoft influence on the wearied earth : 

When Cynthia aita, a queen in ailver robea, 

Diipenainff gifts, and making glad the hearts 

Of favored onea. Her ancient throne, 

Based on the pillara of (he universe, and bound 

By Heaven'a high fiat to its lofty seat, 

Betaina ita dignity. She calmly looka 

On exiled monarchs, and dismembered States ; 

Sees cabinets dissolved, and richest crowns 

Robbed of their jewels, then thrown worthless by ; 

Or on some dusty shelf aasigned a place, 

To catch the future antiquarian'a eye ; — 

Tet, 'mid the ruin, feels herself secure, 

Twaa midnight* One her vigils to that hour 

Had cheerful kept; while, ever and anon, 

She turned to mark her loved onea* quiet reat. 

For, aide by side, her cherished ones were sleeping. 

As from humanity's sad fate reprieved, 

With naught of pain, or woe, to fear. She penaive aat. 

With her own heart communing, while her handa 

A garment faahioned for a fellow aaint. 

Whom want waa pinching with his iron hand ; 

And on whose head the frost of time waa falling. 

Silence held empire ; yet with partial swav ; 
For, by her mind's quick ear, a voice was beard 
That broke her muaing, and aent back her thoughts 
O'er all of life her weary feet had trod. 

Her faithful Watch ! lU old familiar tone 

Sunk deep into her breaat, and there struck chords 

That long had trembled ; wounds that long had bled. 

And never might be healed. It atirred the depths 

Of a vaat fountain, in her spirit hid. 

And from her brimming eyes drew showers of tears. 

Her ancient Watch ! She listened to its tick, 

As to the acoenta af aome early friend, 

Long passed away, who read her secret thoughts 

And understood her feelings ; — who had seen 

Her star of fortune rise, and blaze, and hum, 

Then wane and disappear. She heard it say 

Lady, thou art sad and weary ; 

Lady, 'twaa not so of yore : 
Thou of old wast blithe and cheery ; 

Wilt thou be so never more ? 

On thy brow are deep writ furrows ! 

Lacks thine eye ita youthful light ! 
Traces sure I see, of sorrows, 

In thy hair too early white. 

4» 
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No ! I need not doubt thy itory ; 

For, admitted, to thy heart, 
I have felt its fitful throbbing ; 

Seen it writhe, and known its imart, 

I was with thee too in gladness ; 

Heard the music of thy lays. 
Chiming, without note of sadocss, 

In Creation's song of praise. 

When thy path was decked with roses ; 

When thy sky was bright and clear,— 
When thy soul invoked Uie muses. 

Faithful to thee, 1 was near. 

When to distant home they bore thet, 

Where affection bounty poured, 
I, like spirit watching o'er thee, 
Met thee at thy bridal board. 

When the storm and tempest threatea'd, 

When dark clouds obscured thy sun, 
When came pain, and care, and sorrow, 

Closely following, one by one, 



When, on heavy, raven pinion 
Death, with subtle aim and sure, 

'iiigbted in thy fair- dominion, 
&aripg thence thy loved aQd pure. 

True to thee, and true to dutv. 



True to thee, and true to duty, 
Like a faithful fViend 1 stood, 

Whispering, — Look beyond thy sorrows ! 
Spend thy time in doing good ! 

Her treasured Watch ! It bore the marka of age : 

Not in its puUe^ for that beat firmly still ; 

Not in its countenance^ for tkaA was fair, 

And fresh and comely as when first she called 

The shining prize her own ! Itut in its /orm, 

Not light and delicate, as folks and things, 

As heads and hearts are nmo^ and in its ate9$ 

Substantia], quite sufficient to shut out. 

From its life-organs, night's damp chilling bveatk,— 

Or turn the edges of the double sword 

Old Boreas flourishes, as swiftly forth 

From Greenland, or the northern pole he come»)-— 

The winter months his oar, the days his steeds, 

Storms his war-trumpets, ice his fettering chain, 

(Perchance firom him ** the model nation " learned 

To conquer peace, and claim indemnity.) 

It spoke the irvth^ the plain unvarnished trntb. 

Just to itself, and its own destiny. 

It never curried favor with the great, 

Nor learned of sycophant* to crooeh sAd oriage 

When pomp and power rolled by. 'Twas never known 

To smile and offer service, then turn round 

And wield the slanderer's weapon. Ttkers were signs, 

And there were ffiaiiy offterf, that 'twas old, 

And out of date ; for^ in this glowing age, ' 

When steam and telegraph such wondei%work, 
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RefiDement treads upon the heeli of truth. 
And oft-timei even crowds it from the track. 

The matron, pausing in her work of love, 

* 'jm Its retreat drew forth her monitor. 

When, quick as thought, up rose before her mind 

A num rous band, who wore the cognomen 

Inscribed upon it. Twas the household name 

Ji^Dgraven on the tablet of her heart.— 

It 'wakened memories of the loved and lost. 

Whose early path lay parallel with her's, 

But, ere life's noon, diverged : while each led on 

To one great future ;-thus the mountain rill, 

Divided m its course by tiny works 

A mole might raise, or pebbles children.piled. 

Wears out diverging channels, and becomes 

The source of mighty rivers, that sweep on. 

Bearing destruction on their swollen breasts. 

Or fertilizing landscapes as they flow 

In peaceful majesty; until at last 

They meet and mingle in the ocean w^ves. 

Poor human life ! A mist before the sun ! 
A shadow lengthened out to threescore yeara • 
Or measured bv a span ! A brittle thread. 
Spun on Time's flying wheel, both warp and woof. 
In the great web of human destiny, * 
Determining its texture and its hues ! 
The futnre, all unknown, is linked, parchtsoe, 
By smallest citcumsUnce to present tbinirs • 
And much of coming weal or woe is huna 
Upon a thoughtless word,-a single act. 
Which one might deem we histed to forirot 
Too >oon erased from mem>y's blotted £foU ^ 
let Will the first impression be revived 
When bursts the golden bowl. « The last of earth 
Will chase away the fog, and smoke, and dust. 
Which cloud our mental vision, and unbind 
The sin-forged fetters of the intellect. 
Would it might find us toiling at our posts. 
Patient and hopeful ; ready to exchange 
Our fleshly vestmenU for the robes of liirht 
Worn ever by th' inhabitanto of heaven? 

The watcher thus soliloquised. Meanwhile, 
Unconsciously, her industry had taught 
The scattered fragments round her to assume 
A form befitting want and pious age, 
At peace with God, herself, and all mankind. 
Complete her round of duty, and her mind 
Composed and calm, she quietly invoked 
«« Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep." 
Choctaw Mission^ Jrkansas 
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MANNSBS, OR MIKOR MORALS. 

Nothing can be cotuudered beneath the ptovince Of morality, that has been 
made a theme of precept or injunction in Scripture. In the Old Testament, 
politeness is naturally combined with more important matters as an obsenrance. 
In the New Testament, we find it specially enjoined by our Savior and his 
disciples. We read of Abraham and of Lot, bowing themselves to strangers, 
though they wist not they were angels. They bowed to each other at meet- 
ing, and parted with ceremonial regret. There is something very impressive 
in the description of the wronged Esau, not only when he -uttered the rending 
appeal, " Hast thou not a blessing for me, even for me, also, my father?,' but 
throughout, he seems never to forget his courtesy in his injuries. When the 
cautious Jacob returned from labor with his unwieldy company of wives and 
cattle, (not wives and other cattle) Esau met him with every demonstration of 
respect and affection. His retinue seems to have had no other purpose than 
ceremonial tribute, though the conscience-stricken brother feared revenge. Nor 
do we read that " the angel of the Lord" had any influence in mollifying him, 
a transaction for which due credit would probably have been given* 

Nor were the women of that old era forgetful of courtesy. Sarah, it is true, 
laughed insolently at the angel visitant ; but she is, in few respects, a model, 
and was rebuked for this fkult. There was also, perhaps, more of obedience 
than courtesy in the promptness with which she made short-cakes upon the 
hearth, for the celestial stranger. But her daughter-in-law, Rebekah, is in- 
troduced to the Bible reader as a very courteous young woman. There was 
true politeness and kindness, mingled with ceremony, or rather gracefully 
robing itsdf in etiquette, in her deportment towards the ancient wife-seeker. 
There was modesty, taking advantage of etiquette, in her veiled presentation 
before her future husband. 

Abigail was politely politic, or politically polite, in her intercourse with Da- 
vid* and was rewarded by the exchange of a fiunous king for a famous clown, 
for a husband. ' 

There was courtesy blended with, and/probably suggested by affection in the 
unfortunate song and dance, with which the daughter of Jepthah came out to 
meet her father. But, not to multiply instances from the Old Testament, we 
will turn to the New, 

There was commendation for politeness in the words of Jesus to Simon, 
«Thou gavest me no kiss : but this woman hath not ceased to kiss my &et. 
My head with oil thou did'st not anoint; but she hath anointed my feet with 
ointment. Therefore her sins, which are many, are forgiven." In his direc? 
tions to his disciples, ^esays, '^Whenever ye enter into a house, salute it." 
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Again he gives the form of Balutation, " Say, peace be unto this house ! for if 
the Son of Peace be there, thy peace shaU rest upon it : but if not it shall re- 
turn to you again." What does this teach but that no courtesy is lost. If not 
received and returned, where it was bestowed, it will return with aU^its hal- 
lowing influence upon him who gave it. 

The epistles indicate that the disciples were not unmindfal of their master's 
teaching; for they are very courteously framed. 

What does the parable of "the wedding garment" teach, but respect for 
place and station ? 

St. Paul is the best illustration of this virtue which could be found. He 
was, as an Infidel once said of him, "a perfect gentleman." What an im- 
pression of mingled grace and dignity is received as we read every event of his 
life. In the most trying circumstances, his courtesy never fails. He forgets 
not, in his addresses, the most gratifying forms of salutation. " Men and breth- 
ren," "Men of Israel," "Children of the stock of Abraham," What grace 
was there in his introduction, of the idolators of Athens, to Tbb TJnxvown 
God. " Men, brethren, and fathers : hear my defence!" was his appeal to the 
mob which was clamoring lor his life ; and it was even more his manner than 
his words which "made a great Isilence." "Men and brethren." said he 
«* earnestly beholding the council." And, when they smote him on the mouth, 
outraged nature broke forth, " God shall smite thee, thou whited wall," he re? 
plied to the rebuke, " Revilest thou God's high priest ?" " I wist not, brethren, 
that he was the high priest : for it is written. Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people." Where could a better text be found for a sermon on defer- 
ence to authority. He forgets not his relf-respect before " most noble PeUx ;*' 
but it was at no rude threat that the governor "trembled." He is calm, dig- 
nified and courteous before Festus ; and his plea for life, before King Agrippa, 
is unequalled for its simple majesty. What delicacy and courtesy mingled 
with earnest zeal for Christianity, in his assertion, "I would to God that not 
only thou, but all that hear me this day, were both almost and altogether 
such as I am, except these bonds" Could there have been a more graceful plea 
for Christianity and personal freedom ? 

The poor barbarians, at Melita, thought him a god ; unconsciously influenced 
perhaps by his manner as well as by the harmlessness of the viper. 

The deep grief expressed by those who sorrowed most of ail for his words, 
"that they should see his face no more*" sprang firom love of the aflectionate 
ever courteous man, rather than zeal for the apostle. There was, doubtless, 
much truth in the record of the sacred penman, that envy influenced some of 
the movements against him. Envy of the personal influence his grace and 
dignity had created. His epistles are an unfailing evidence of his courtesy. 
He forgets never to greet "Priscilla and Aquila," working people as well as 
himself; and his numerous salutations have place with his doxology. Nor is 
he satisfied with being polite, he enjoins it upon others by precept as well as 
example. " Greet one another," "Salute one another," "All the saints salute 
you." And how delicately expressed his praise, "I thank my God through 
Jesus Christ, for you allj that your finth is spoken of throughout the world." 
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BOOK TABLE. 

From Messrs. TicknoTi Beed^ 8$ Fields, we have 

Lectukbs jlsd Essatb, by Rey. Henry Giles, Boston ; 1850, 2 vols ; 300 and 
817 pps. 

From Samuel Gregory, A» M,, Secretary of the Medical Education Society, 

A Lbttba to Ladies, in fiEkvor of Female Physicians. 

From Dr, George Chandler, 

The Seybntbenth Annual Rzfobt of the Trustees of the State Lunatic HoS' 
pital at Worcester. 

With Mr. Giles* Lectures, we were preriously somewhat acquainted, haying 
listened with great pleasure to some, as delivered by himself ; and many of the 
Essays had been read with equal interest in a well known periodical. To com- 
pliment them would be but repetition of notices already common ; and to ana- 
lyze them — to discriminate between that which most pleased us, and that which 
was but secondary in its impression, would be somewhat difficult. The Lec- 
turer displays his rich critical powers in a method which will always be popu- 
lar ; in analyzing the varied genius of well known men ;— Falstaff,Crabbe, By- 
ron, Elliot, Goldsmith, Carlyle, Chatterton, and others, are here the subjects of 
his intellectual scalpel ; and, if there is truth in that theory, that the critic is 
happiest in his analysis of those characters whose idiosyncrasies most nearly 
resemble his own, it truly seems that Mr. Giles must be like each of these. 
He probably is in this — the idiosyncrasy of genius— a sympathy with every 
phase of humanity. The province of the modem critic is not a reproduction 
or reflection of his author, but a dissection of him, or the mannikin he has cre- 
ated. He removes the skin, and lays bare the tissues ; he shows us where is 
the origin of the life current, and through what veins and arteries it finds its 
way. lie removes the muscles, and displays the skeleton : he shows us where 
were the sources of motion, power, and grace, and the design manifested in the 
disposal of each joint and limb. A new, but equally delightful impression is 
received ; and a mental faculty, developed only by education, is gratified. 
Tet to do this, justly and powlerfuUy, tiiie critic must be, as the mesmerists 
would say, in sympathy with his subject ; and, as we should say, he must him- 
self be one of those who, in a primitive age, with all these materials lying un- 
wrought around him, woidd have been a creator. 

It is a great compliment to Shakspeare that his Falstaff is treated as a veri- 
table person ; one who, like Byron, Elliot, and Chatterton, has lived and 
breathed among men ; and it is a great merit of the critic to discover the wealth 
of life existing in the creation. He makes Falstaff the type of epicureanism 
** after the lowest interpretation of epicures," but he places the admirers of 
the jolly knight more generally at ease with themselves, for their affection tow- 
ards one " of whom the gross idea has always been that of a coward, liar, glut- 
ton and buffoon," by bringing forward the intellect, which slyly managed the 
buffoonery ,and made it subservient to selfish, though never malicious purposes. 
We have excused ourselves for liking Falstaff^ because he was good-natured. We 
have liked him because our regard was inspired by a mighty mind; one which, 
for some rare qualities, could command admiration. We like the explanation 
of the affiiir at Gad's Hill. It is new, but seems as though it should be old. 
There is an old saying, that ** God is patient, because he is eternal." How 
great must Shakspeare be, to wait centuries to be understood. 

In the article upon Elliot, the poet champion of the English operative, or, 
as the lecturer styles him, "the English operative poetically developed," we 
find the following, which we do not apologize for repeating, for we have hardly 

g'ven our fellow writers the opportunity of knowing how many kind things have 
$en said of them. We allude to the majority of them, those who have but few 
of ** the papers," and more of the old standard, than of the current literature of 
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the day." *< Have we not evidence of graceful and elegant attainment in this 
country among the laboring class of the fair sex ; evidence that heads are not 
idle while hands are busy ? American fieictory girls, with a vivacity of mind 
which no fatigue can depress, have added to our literature ; and their contri- 
butions are distinguished by an excellence of thought which needs but small 
indulgence from the critical, and by a purity of sentiment which merits all the 
praises of the good. 

<« Let this voice from the heart of toiling womanhood go from the girls of 
America, and fall upon the weary spirits of their British sisters ; and let it come 
back across the wild Atlantic in joyous echoes of exulting hope. The daugh- 
ters of labor, even in England, may not despair of redemption." 

More abstract, than those we luive alluded to, are the £ssa3rs upon Patrio- 
tism, Economies, and Music. The Lectures upon ''Ireland and the Irish," 
and *' the Spirit of Irish History," evince the writer's love for his native land. 
True Manhood, and the Pulpit, would require more room than we can devote 
to them, to give a full idea of their excellence. 

lliese volumes are very neatly and beautifully printed, and bound according- 
ly. The publishers appear to have been very fortunate in securing the good 
will of popular writers. Some offices of publication are noted for securing ele- 
gant translations; some for their reform literature; some for the religious 
reading which they present to the public ; but these gentlemen appear to se- 
lect works to which none can object, and which will please almost universally. 

Dr Gregory's LeUsr to Ladies is worthy of the many encomiums it has received. 
It is announced as for sale by the booksellers generally. We have some par- 
ticular cause to speak in belialf of the doctrines he advocates, for our great- 
grandmother was a celebrated doctress in her vicinity, and neglected not her 
family in her professional duties. Of another event of which we shall assuredly 
be excused from giving any personal recollections, as it was a very transient oc- 
currence, at a very remote period, we have heard our mother relate how shocking- 
Iv we coquetted with the doctor ; and not until he had for the fourth or fifth tune 
aosented himself from the scene of trial, did we venture forth without saying, 
** By your leave, sir !" and opened a pair of blue eyes, for the first time, with 
a reassuring glance upon the only human being in the room, the mother who 
was herself almost frightened at itte little interloper. There must have been 
some individuality about this, for we were the sixth of ten children, no other 
of whom had the temerity to make its debut in this irregular mode. And when 
the good people came and saw what we had done, ** they cried out with one 
accord," that we should be the death parricidilly (or marricidally) of our 
good mother, and suicidally of our little self, which prognostications have thus 
tar remained unfulfilled. 

As with nativitv, so with death, we have been somewhat wilful. We have 
been consigned with tears and prayers again and again to the grim messenger ; 
but we stiU lived, because we toouldn't die. The li^t very severe sickness, was 
when we were six years of age. We had been urged by our distressed parent 
to resign ourself to the death which seemed inevitable. "Shall I not pray that 
you may be resigned to die ?" was the question repeated again. " No, no, pray 
that I may get well !" But this is quite too egotiBtical for a book table. 

We return to Br. Ghregory's letter, of which we would willingly endorse 
every word, and his advertisement of a Female Medical School in Boston, we 
will give upon our cover. There seems, from the list of names to which we 
are referred, to be no oppoiHtion among the most conservative to this movement, 
and indeed the only objection we have to it is an instinctive regret that it is so 
wholly a masculine movement, an appeal to woman to resume a legitimate 
trust which she has abandoned, rather than the concession of a masculine pre- 
rogative or privilege. We remember that an old schoolmate of ours told us 
that, after her marriage with a Physician, she attended the Medical Lectures in 
Kew York as an intaUectual gratification, and a source of common sympathy 
with her husband. We know of another who transcribes her husband's Medi- 
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cal Treatises, Tables and Lectures ; and these women are not less gentle, amia- 
ble and affectionate for their participation in their hnsband's pursuits. They 
are fitting themselyes to become better mothers and more profitable wires. 
There is need too, of women who will giro medicine for the body and the soul 
to the thoughtless and reckless of their own sex. It is quite time that some- 
thing should be said even to the married of the sin of infimticide. There are mar- 
ried women, church-members,presidents of philanthropic societies, women who 
send missionaries to the poor Ifindoos, who throw l^eir children Into the Ganges, 
and to the Choctaws, who do no such thing ; who yet think it no sin to fill the 
corners of their gardens with little graves, because the children have never 
breathed. Mothers, who seem to have no idea that they out-Herod Herod ; for 
in his "massacre of the innocents," he did not destroy his own offiipring. We 
•should think but few more tragedies, like the one so recently enacted in our vi- 
cinity, would be needed to awaken attention to the miserable practices occasi- 
onal among the unmarried ; to prove that it should be impressed upon the 
careless girl, away from the protection of home and guardians, that if she dis- 
cards the precepts of religion, she cannot escape the penalties which Nature 
invai iably inflicts upon those who violate her laws. Tnie, there is a hopeless- 
ness in this task— a feeling that ** If they wUl not hear Moses and the prophets, 
they will not listen" to one of far less power. One position women can easily 
take, and without the slightest degree deviating from a course of strictly feme- 
nine delicacy. They can resolve to employ no physician, male or female, guilty of 
immorality or of connivance at it ; and they can withdraw their patronage £rom 
.every publication, incidentally favoring it by advertisements, or any more ob- 
jectionable course; 

By the lUport of Dr. Chandler, we are happy to leaxn that the State Lunatic 
Hospital is in an imusual flourishing condition ; and the Superintendent thinks 
that a reduction in the price of board can now be made witn safety. This Be- 
portis, of itself, the best encomium upon the good management of the Superin- 
tendent and Trustees wludi could be given. All honor to those who devote 
their lives and best efibrts to the amelLiration of the heaviest affliction which 
can befall humanity. 

These Keports have a claim upon the attention of the community aside from 
their interest as philanthropic statistics. While their tables show that hereditary 
and other extraneous causes produce insanity, they idso prove how large a pro- 
portion of the insane bring upon themselves tins malady. They also inculcate 
as truth the belief that even hereditary predisposition may be successfully over- 
come by a strict attention to the mental and moral as well as ph^cal laws of 
our nature ; by a watchfulness of temper, a discipline of the passions, a force 
of will and self-control which assists reason in the maintenance of her sove- 
reignty. An interesting and careful •* Register of Ae Weather" is kept at the 
Hospital, which adds materially to the value of ihe Heport. 

We see by the Table that there were 600 residents at the Hospital in the 
year 1849, at the expense of $40,870,86 ; or, $97,31, for each individual; which 
is a small sum considered as an equivalent for the care and attention they re- 
ceive. 

The American Sentinel.— Oar Boston neighbor has adopted for his new 
paper, a cognomen which signifies much— vigilance, promptness, resistance to 
the wrong, and contest for the right, are all implied ; and we doubt not that, 
in the leisure moments of his watch, the < Sentinel * will amuse and instruct 
his listeners, with many *«atale of hair-breadth scapes," and «« ventures 
strange in foreign lands :" nor that the eye, that loofceth from the raniparts 
down, will fail to see, and note, and tell of all that cometh within his far- 
reaching vision. Success to yon, neighbor. 

Tbe American Artisan ; which, with its attention to scientific and me- 
chanical detail, does not neglect its literary columns has, in one of its late 
numbers, " An Instructive Tale :— *♦ Knowledge, Labor and Happiness ;'*— 
which is one of the best we have read for a long time. 
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The Colonial Standard, Kingrston, Jamaica, (West Indiei, of course,) 
we shall be happy to see again ; and will send the Offering in return, each 
month. 

The Southern Literary Messenger, for February, is an excellent mag. 
azine. The principal articles are Life and Times of Pericles, Hazlitt, An Ex- 
cursion in Ireland, the Seldens of Sherwood, Cannie of Clare, **Tbe Battle 
Summer," &c., &. The book notices are caustic and humerous. In review- 
ing Philoj for whose doctrines upon war and slavery this southerner has no 
appreciation, he is especially brilliant. But, while he stings, he tickles too, so 
that none can really feel offended. 

The Prisoner's Friend, for the month, has good articles. 

The Lady's Book has good illustrations, and also good articles; among the 
best of which are " Letter Writing," " The Niebelungen," «» Short of Fuel," 
&c. We are glad to see the publisher adopting ** the wooden blocks," as fash- 
ion Plates. 

The Child's Friend, contains, among its most interesting contributions, 
the communications of its corresponding editor, Mrs. FoUen, now travelling 
in England. In the last letter she refers particularly to the Ladies' College^ 
or rather Colleges, now in London—one established two or three years ago, 
the other within the past year. In these Colleges, ancient and modern lan- 
guages and literature are taught, the mathematics, natural sciences, sacred 
and profane history, elocution, vocal music, harmony, drawing, astronomy , with 
scientific geography : and these are taught by some of the first men in the 
kingdom, professors in the University of London. "How I wish," says the 
writer, " we had such an institution in Boston." 

AMERICAN MEDICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. The object of this Association is to educate Midwives, Nurses, 
and (so far as the wants of the public require) Female Physicians. 

Art. II. To aid in accomplishmg this object, the Society shall establish in 
Boston, as soon as practicable, a Female Medical School, and, in connection 
with it, a Maternity Hospital. 

Art. III. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice Presi- 
dents, Secretary, Treasurer, and a Board of Directors. 

Art. IV. The officers shall be chosen at the annual meeting of the Soci- 
ety, by ballot, a majority of the votes cast being required to secure the elec- 
tion of the several candidates. 

Art. V. Any citizen of the United States may become a member of this 
Society by subscribing, or directing his name to be affixed, to the Constitution, 
and paying to the Treasurer the sum of one dollar. 

Art. VI. This Constitution may be altered or amended by ^ vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at a regular meeting; the desired alteration or 
amendment having been proposed at a previous regular meeting. 

OJicers, The present officers of the Society are,~Enoch C. Rolfe, M. D., 
President. Samuel Gregory, A. M., Secretary, Bela Marsh, Treasurer. — 
Office of Secretary at No. 25 Cornhill, Boston. 

Jfames of some of the Members. Among them are— Timothy Gilbert, Wil- 
lard Sears, James Cfaeever, Nathaniel Colver, Jonas Chickering, Hon. Horace 
Mann, Hon. Charles Francis Adsms, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, George B. Em- 
erson, Wm. B. Fowle, Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Moses Mellen, Francis Jack- 
son, Ellis Gray Loring, Peleg W. Chandler, Benjamin B. Mussey. Lowell^ 
Oliver M. Whipple, John H. Warland, Wm. S. Robinson, Revs. Lemuel Por- 
ter, S. W. Hanktf, Uriah Clark, John A. Twombly, Charles Adams, John 
Duncan, &c. Rev. John Pierpont, Medford. Rev. Robert Baird, D. D., J{e%D 
York. 
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Our Agents are requested to return all back numbers now in their possession, 
to onr office by express. Money due for copies sold, or subscriptions received, 
may be sent through the mail. Particular attention is requested to this notice. 

TO SVBSCBIBERS. 

Subscribers who receive their magazine through the post-office, are informed 
that the numbers are properly enclosed and directed. If they fail of their 
destination the fault is not with us. 

DELINQUENTS. 

We have once this year sent bills to all our delinquent subscribers. We 
shall continue to send until we receive the subscription. 

Notice. Any Lowell subscribers can be supplied with the .Offering by the 
carrier, if they greatly prefer it, but the risk must be their own after they have 
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Eb&atum. On page 1, of this volume, for *' buildings in the distance/! read 
^^ Middlesex in the distance." 
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LETTER FROM A MARRIED LADY, 

Miss Farley : There is a large class of Ladies, in our thriving city, who consid- 
er their "jottings down" as quite excluded from the pages of your interesting 
periodical. Yet they are a class who do labor most diligently ,virith their hand8,all 
the live-long day. They are the women who take care of the Homes *of the 
Lords of Creation. Their lives are none the less lives of toil, because they are 
spent for husband and children, whom they love ; or because they feel suffi- 
ciently repaid-^if all are comfortable and happy— without a monthly return <si 
dollars and cents. 

Now, supposing some of these workers for the ** private good of community,'* 
could be induced sometimes to ** torUe for a book** with their hands, while their 
feet are rocking the cradle — having no other time, — what do you suppose they 
would write aTOut } Not about hearts and darts, roses and posies, or loves and 
doves, I'll engage. Yet they might tell you of many an incident in life's stem 
or sweet realities, that a maiden in her teens n^ver could even dream of; yet 
full of interest to those who have hearts to feel and sympathize. 

We, for instance, are a family of four persons. Father, mother, and two 
younglings. Now I have the vanity to imagine that a sketch of " Our Family" 
would be very entertaining to your readers ; and a ** Glimpse at our neighbor- 
hood," would be a charming theme for a dozen articles at least. 

I just cast my eye upon a scrap of paper — upon the stove while making 
a fire, — ^it chanced to be a part of a letter from a California emigrant, in which 
he says, he ** never thought how hard women had to work until now." 
Many is the number who ** never thought" at %11 about it ; yet they are 
daily recipients of comforts, provided by woman's hand and woman's toil. 
We do not say it complainingly, for our lives and homes would be aimless and 
sad indeed without the pleasure of performing our daily routine of domestic 
duties, or had we not husbands, brothers or fathers, to give a welcome to. — 
Sometimes, however, men are not sufficiently considerate of the sacrifices made 
for their happiness at home : and 'tis a pity to have to go aU the way to Cali- 
fornia to find it out. Can't you tell them of it ? or give us old ladies an invi- 
tation to do so ? " B— B— E— ." 

LoweU, Feb., 1850. 

In reading the " Reminiscences of Factory Life" to the ** Circle," the ques- 
tion was asked, ** was it really true?" We give the writer's own words. 

** To-day t have hastily wrtttea that which yoa see. Is it egotistical .' 'Tis 
true. Not that 'tis the whole truth ; O no ; but, what there is, is so. It has 
pained me to dip so into the past — to draw frooi my heart its buried sorrows; 
but, if you do not think it egoti«m, and it will do any good, make one person 
think more or better of operative life, or do one toiling ene good, then publish 
it. The people here may scorn me for it. I do not know that I shall care, if 
their love and friendship can be so easily overthrown. There is a terrible 
prejudice against us here; I mean against the mill girls of New England. 
If you read a sketch of mine some time stnee, entitled "Mary Eldon," yoo 

[See third page of cover.] 
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SIMILITUDES. 

L-THB HIDBBN CASCADE. 

Beneath a giant bluff, near the Mississippi, is a low rock-roofed cave, 
which recedes* far into the base of the bluff, until its windings be- 
come invisible in the gloom. If you stoop at the mouth of this cave 
and listen, you may hear a cascade within, making music in the dark- 
ness. Neither the sunbeam, nor the eye of man, may glance upon 
the leaping of its crystal spray ; yet its tuneful fall never ceases. 
But a clear rivulet glides from the dark cavern, and, softly bathing 
the shapeless rocks, moves on to pour its tiny veins of liquid wealth 
into the mighty river. 

The poet^s fount of inspiration is like that hidden cascade. Musi- 
cal and refreshing as are the strains that gush from his soul upon the 
arid waste of life, to him their melody seems feeble ; and he feels 
that his richest thoughts must be unuttered, or but dimly symbolized 
to mankind. 

Other hearts are gladdened by his songs, while he is left to the sol- 
itude of his own deep emotions. Yet let him not repine when heed- 
lessly scanned or forgotten by the giddy throng. If there be but a 
few to whom he may yield an echo of the struggling thoughts and 
sympathies which may not all be revealed, let him be satisfied ; for 
it is better to be loved and appreciated by a few, than only to be sftiil- 
ed upon by all. And even if blessed sympathy be denied him, he 
need not be lonely, nor envy the bliss of lower minds ; fpr there is 

always music in his souL 1m L. 

Godfrey, III, 

& 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MANUFACTUfiING VILLAGE. 

NUMBEB I. 

LUCY LEE. 

Reader, that manufacturing village was my native home, — ^its 
locale on a branch of the lovely and useful Merrimack. The name 
matters not. The characters which I may introduce to your notice 
shall be true ones, though under guise of fiction. Bear with me, 
then, in all humility. 

In a few words, let me describe the village itself. The " town was 
laid out on a plan of six miles square," and " settled by Scotch Pres- 
byterians, or their immediate descendants." For a time it progress- 
ed slowly ; but by-and-by, a msister spirit laid the bold plan for the 
erection of a manufacturing establishment. It was forthwith carried 
into effect ; for, with those straight-forward, sterling people, to plan 
was to execute. Then " the village " grew rapidly. Another factory 
went up, and then others, till there are now five in the place ; two in 
the central part, the others in the outskirts. All the while other things 
were not forgotten. There are four churches, one academy, plenty 
of good school-houses, a printing ofiice, where a paper is issued 
weekly, a paper manufactory, one for hats, one for shoe pegs, with 
others for furniture, carriages, blacksmithing, tin ware, <S^., <Sec. — 
Indeed, 'tis as thriving an inland town as you will of\en meet. Let 
this much suffice. 

Lucy Lee, the subject of our present sketch, was bom of parents 
humble and lowly in their pretensions, yet honest, virtuous, and intel- 
ligent. Both of them, in turn, had arisen from good and noble fam- 
ilies, and been born and educated there. The marriage had pleased 
the parents on both sides of the house, and the young Lees were 
looked upon as a happy and prosperous couple. And such they were 
when the little Lucy first opened her eyes to greet them. Never was 
child more warmly welcomed. She was indeed " the pet," not only 
of their own household, but those also of the grand-parents. And 
thus she grew from the infant to the little girl ; and though others 
stepped in to take her place as " the youngest," she still received her 
share of attention. 

As a child she was honest, truthful, sincere ; yet hasty, passionate 
and wilful. So impatient of control, so irritable under fault-finding, 
or dictation of any kind ; yet, withal, melted to tears by a look or 
word of kindness, Heaven help all those who have the care of such 
children ; for 'tis no light task, and so few rightly perform it I 

She was never aitiusad with dolls or toys, as are most children, but 
preferred her little companions, a book, or the bright green fields 
about her own loved home. Here her soul revelled in its fullness. — 
At the age of nine years the little farm, on which her parents had 
thus far resided, was sold. This was her first real sorrow^ and after 
years never erased its impression. Every tree, shrub, and flower had 
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been known and loved. Every hill, dale, and stream was a compan- 
ion. Never, never will she forget that parting. 

The truth was this. Mr. Lee had formed the habit of sipping too 
deeply at the intoxicating bowl, and had grown weary of his home 
life. He wished to go West. He went — returned, and settled in his 
native village. Yet the one bad habit grew upon him. Soon the 
little property he had was gone, and his family must help themselves. 
It was then that Lucy first formed the resolution of doing for herself. 
She had ever been fond of her books — ever stood well in her classes ; 
and to be thoroughly educated was the one predominant wish of her 
heart. To enable her to accomplish this, she entered the factory as 
an operative. Others did the same — those who were not obliged so 
to do — whose parents were able to support them without. But it was 
no disgrace, none at all. Some of the best educated girls in town 
were there ; some who ranked with the first, (for our village had its 
aristocracy.) Surely she might go among them to her advantage. — 
And she went. Occasionally she remained at home and attended 
school for a quarter or more, as her purse would allow. And besides 
this, she had always a little to spare for the family. In all these 
things her mother encouraged her. 

At the commencement of her operative life she was but twelve 
years old ; now she was fifleen. Her wishes and aspirations took to 
themselves wings. She yearned to see more of the world ; to earn 
money faster ; to educate herself more thoroughly. Accordingly, in 
care of an older relative, she went to another town and obtained work 
there. Still she occasionally went home to attend school and to be 
with the loved ones. Mr. Lee's course had been a retrograde one.-^ 
In vain were the tears of his wife or the remonstrances of friends.*—- 
If he heeded them at all, it was but for the time. Perchance had 
his wife been more forbearing, it had been better. But her warm, 
glad spirits were chilled, broken ; and her naturally sweet temper 
somewhat irritated. This was not strange. Yet she was a loving, 
kind and indulgent mother, an obliging and self-sacrificing neighbor. 
The husband, also, had his virtues. He was a noble and whole- 
souled man ; honest and sincere ; generous and sensitive in these 
points, almost to a fault. But for this one vice what might he not 
have been ! What happiness might not that family have known ! — 
Alas ! 'tis a common vice. How many suffer therefrom ! 

The family now numbered the husband, wife, and six children. — 
Surely there were enough younger ones to be fed and clothed. The 
eldest must labor still. The two older boys must also assist. And 
it was done uncomplainingly. Lucy found in the factory kindred 
minds and loving hearts ; so that she was not lonely or altogether sad. 

At the age of seventeen she went, with a young lady older than 
herself, (reader, that young lady is now the author of " Rights and 
Duties of Mill Girls ") to a larger and better school than any which 
she had hitherto attended. There they studied and labored, the older 
assisting the younger, encouraging and strengthening her in every 
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good resolution, and faithfully striving to weaken and cast out the 
wrong. She was indeed a true and devoted friend — is so still, and 
whatever Lucy Lee has of worth or merit within her, much of it she 
owes to this early intercourse;. 

At two or three different times she was an inmate of the same 
school, and under the same faithful and efficient teachers. Beneath 
their fostering care her mind developed itself, her tastes were formed. 
Grammar, Ehetoric, and Composition were her favorite studies. The 
love for these things " grew with her growth and strengthened with 
her strength." By-and-by she saw her simple effusions in print. — 
The name was a chosen one and often varied ; but the village papers 
spoke well of the writer. Anon she became herself a teacher. It 
was more agreeable to her tastes than operative life ; yet from time 
to time was abandoned for a return, because money could be earned 
more rapidly and with less mental labor. Then came her mother's 
death. Heaven pity and shield the orphaned ones ! Their sorrow is 
too deep for words. 

Now there were seven children, the youngest but a babe of three 
months. Lucy formed and expressed a wish to keep them together ; 
but the friends said " No ; it cannot, must not be ;" so the project 
was abandoned, the family broken up and scattered. She herself 
entered a counting-room connected with one of the factories. Here 
she enjoyed the converse of the good and intelligent superintendent 
himself, the companionship of worthy and well-educated sister minds, 
and had access to a library connected therewith. But the machinery 
wanted repairs, operations were suspended, and Lucy's friends ob- 
tained for her a school at home. Here she labored three months, 
then went to take charge of a yearly one in the vicinity of Boston. — 
Here she formed acquaintances with many good, noble and gifted 
minds. Her cup of happiness indeed seemed nearly filled. 

Again she saw her articles in print in the city papers. A good 
friend had opened the way, and she wrote much ; receiving praise, 
and, finally, remuneration. Many of those articles would she now 
gladly recall ; but it is too late for regrets. They have gone forth. 
After remaining in school two years, she entered the Female Semin- 
ary at . Here she had remained but a short time when the ill- 
ness of a loved and long-tried friend summoned her hence. She 
went, and returned no more. 

Now Lucy Lee is a wife and mother. A nobl^ boy nestles lov- 
ingly in her arms ; a good husband watches over her every want ; 
and the little, motherless sister has found a home in her happy house- 
hold. Good and intelligent friends are around her. Books, her ear- 
liest and ever faithful companions, are gathering themselves one by 
one upon her shelves. Her early desire " to see more of the world " 
has been, in a measure, gratified ; for her home is now in a beautiful 
Southern city. The efforts of her pen have been ever well received ; 
and could she but feel that she had made one heart better or nobler. 
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raised one drooping spirit from its weary thoughts, or amused a va- 
cant hour, then would her happiness be as complete as that which 
usually falls to the lot of mortals. 

Mr. Lee is now enrolled among the faithful " Sons of Temper- 
ance," who have already wrought much good in that little village. — 
Side by side with him there, stand the brothers — good and noble 
brothers ! Laboring with the '^ Daughters " also, is the other married 
sister, herself once an operative, now a happy and respected wife. — 
Could the spirit of the mother but look upon them there, would it not 
rejoice ? And it does ; O, it does ! for she is their guardian angel 

BtUl. 

Reader, my sketch is finished ; and His my own life which is pic- 
tured there. If too much has been said, pardon ; if too little, excuse. 
Of some things it has been painful to write, and I have but glanced 
at them. The whole may savor too much of egotism. God knows 
I have not meant it for that. You will also know it when you reflect 
that the disclosures I have made will expose me to all the contempt 
and bitter, biting sarcasm of those about me who deem that an '^ op- 
erative " can be nothing. 

This, and this only, have I meant. If I have attained a situation 
at all pleasant or desirable, if one heart has become interested in me, 
if one mind finds companionship, I would tell that one that the "op- 
erative system," with all its wrongs and evils, has enabled me to be 
what I am. Without it what or how could I have done ? 

To the now laboring operatives I would say, persevere. You can 
not only succeed as have I, but a great deal better. With my present 
experience to go back with me, how different would I strive to be- 
come ! Toil, my sisters ; but think also. Raise high your standard 
of moral and intellectual worth. With energy and perseverance you 
will reach it at last. £. J. H. 

Georgia, March, 1850. 



NIGHT AND ITS STARS. 



Day and its cares have fled away, 
And quiet evening holds its sway ; 
The glittering stars above us shine, 
Like diamonds of the richest mine, 
So fair in radiant, golden light. 
The skies seem like a pavement bright, 
On which might walk the angels there 
Who breathe the pure celestial air. 
Say, beings of that seraph band, 
Are these fair orbs the "spirit land?" 
And do ye roam £rom star to star, 
" Throughout the glittering ranks afar ;" 
And is the universe your home, 
Through which ye can forever roam ? 
LOWBLL. L* Y. 

5* 
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PBAIRIE SLEIGH RIDE. 

Away o*er the praiiiesi the broad and the firee ; 
Away o'er the glist'nin^ praires with xne ! 
The last glance of day hghts a blush on the snow, 
While away in the twilight, our merry sleiglu g6. 

Our steeds flash like thought, through the atillnese amaiii, 
We're alone— yes^ alone, on tiie wide breathless plain. 
The light laugh's quick echo, the hoofs flying boit, 
Hardly score Uie wild grouse from his weedy retreat. 

How like a clear lake gleaiiis the white plain afar. 
Reflecting in crystal, the smile of each star ; 
So low the broad milky way bends orerhead. 
Our feet almost bound its bright pavements to tread. 

Then home again — home— by the light of the moon ! 
Ah ! Winter hatii joys, but they vanish too soon. 
Would you quaff the best air in the Ii^id of the free } 
Away o'er the prairies in Winter with me. 
AU9n, lU. L.L. 



EARTH IS REAL BUT IK SEEMING. 

ST « T&AirSEirOEirTAIi SALLT." 

Earth is real but in seeming, 

Seeming is she in her resd, 
And the true is downward beaming 

Only from the bright Ideal. 

Find we love, we find perversely 
Hatred clasped within his arms ; 

And our passion cools inversely, 
As we gain the sore sought charms. 

Might some mirror place before us. 
All our heart's low dungeon cell, — 

Could we hear its prison chorus. 
Strange the truths to us 'twould tell. 

Foul the monsters that we cherish, 
So unconscious in our breast ; 

How our pride and joy would perish, 
Wwe we put to such a test. 

We would wait not for the vesper 
To commence our plaint and prayer ; 

In our Night's horizon, Hesper 
Would be faintly beaming there. 

But a day of strict eviotloa 
COTieth with the angel Death ; 

Those who caused each derdiction. 
Will depart with our la«t breath. 

In another world the seeming 

Will be unit with the real ; 
And the true, before us beaming, 

Veil fore'er the last Ideal. 
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ERMENGARDE OF THE RHINE, AND THE DIAMOND KING. 

A 6EBMAN TALE. 
[Continued,"] 

Ermengarde, the eldest child of the baron and baroness, was beau- 
tiful as an angel — more beautiful than the angels in the altar-piece at 
St Marie^s ; she was gay and sportive as a fairy ; as courageous as 
the bravest warrior of her ancestors ; and as fond of forest rambles 
as any wood-nymph. She flitted around the old stone corridors like 
some haunting spirit; she clambered the wood-crowned hills with 
the lightness of a fawn ; she scaled the rocky precipices like a cha* 
mois ; and she ventured amidst the rocky portals of the Diamond 
King like— none but Ermengarde of Erfensteng. The Spirit of the 
waters had never listened to her prayer, and the waves of the Rhine 
still muttered a hoarse defiance to her intrusion. 

Ctementine, Louise, and Margurite, were more timid and retiring 
than their sister, and though lovely were less beautiful. Yet such a 
band of sisters are seldom seen, and the baroness could not deem 
herself poor with these treasures. 

One morning Lips, the footboy, told Ermengarde that her mother 
wished to see her in the hall. She immediately obeyed the direction, 
and found the baroness with a strange man, a messenger from the 
Countess Cecilia of Willengau. 

It will be remembered that the Baroness Pauline had lelfl, at the 
court of Maria Theresa, a little sister. This only relative she had 
never seen since they parted there ; and she had only heard, from 
some wandering minstrel, whom Cecilia had seen at Vienna, and 
charged' with golden gifts to carry a message to her sister, that she 
was still living, and the wife of Count Willengau. 

The count had now been dead for many years, and the wealthy 
childless widow had resolved to go on a pilgrimage of love to the 
castle of Erfensteng. She had sent forward one of her attendants 
to announce her approach, and, on the following day, the messenger 
said she would be there. 

If the baroness was joyful at this announcement Ermengarde was 
in ecstacies. A countess was to come to the castle, and that lady 
was her mother^s own sister — but she was much younger — not so 
childish as herself, nor so staid as the baroness. She was wealthy 
too, fmd Ermengarde thought to have wealth must be to lavish it — 
she must be refined and courtly-Hshe must be beautiful, graceful, and 
elegant. O, how happy they would be. She felt that she loved her 
already, and was secure of her own ability to win affection in return. 

No wonder that the baroness had little assistance from her on this 
vexatious day. She was constantly skipping * from dungeon to tur- 
ret,* and hindered those whom she should have helped. Yet the 
guest chamber was to be opened, ventilated, and perfumed ; the floor 
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polished, and the faded tapestry well dusted ; the damask hangings 
of the couch were to be repaired, and ' the old arm-chair ^ to be cush- 
ioned. 

Gretel and Lisette were very useful, and, to do Ermengarde jus- 
tice, it should be told how she went with Lips among her father^s 
peasantry, and represented the destitute condition of their larder with 
so much ecurnestness and fidelity that bountiful supplies were sent to 
the castle before evening. There were eggs, capons, fruits, com, 
milk, fish, wild-fowl, and the tenderest venison, aiid, as the cellars 
had been stored in years gone by with excellent wines, there was no 
fear that the countess and her attendants would starve. 

It was with the kindest feelings that the baroness endeavored to 
moderate the transports and expectations of her daughter. 

^ Ermengarde,' said she, as she came to her couch, to bestow the 
usual nightly blessing, ^ you must not imagine that your aunt is what 
you would be, if wealth and rank could be given you with your un- 
sophisticated heart, and simple earnest affections. Cecilia was but a 
child when I left Vienna ; a joyous loying child, but she may have 
altered now. The little I have heard has not been cheering to me. 
Her life has been spent in gaity and dissipation ; she married, I fear, 
for wealth and rank, for her husband was not prepossessing, and was 
many years her senior. She has held little communication with me, 
though in that, neither may be blamed. But prepare to meet a vain, 
heartless, selfish woman ; and, if it is otherwise, the disappointment 
will be a pleasing one.' 

Ermengarde tried, but she could not do it. Her own heart was 
all sunshine, and she could not make a shadow. And when she slept 
she dreamed that a lovely lady with radiant smiles, and gorgeous ap- 
parel, came to her, with pearls and gems for gifts ; and that her at- 
tendants bore to her gorgeous robes of satin and velvet, embroidered 
with gold.' When she awoke she tried to forget the lady of her 
dream, and prepare to meet the one whom her mother had portrayed; 
but it was of no avail. 

It was a very lovely morning, and with the sun's first beams, the 
baron started to meet the countess. Ermengarde followed her mother 
around the castle, to see that all was duly prepared. The baron, with 
much feudal pride, had arranged, to the best advantage, the relics and 
trophies of prouder days ; and it was with a little sa£iess in her smile 
that the baroness wished there were as many kreutzers in his purse 
as swords in his armory. 

The morning passed away, and Ermengarde went to watch from 
the highest loophole in the tower for the expected guests. Hours 
went by, and still she waited. She had never stood so long in one 
place before. 

But at length a train of horsemen met her delighted view ; she 
gazed intently, and saw that her father and a lady led the train. 
They came nearer, and she could discern the drooping plumes and 
waving mantilla of the female. 
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The larfly urged a noble Arabian courser up the steep path with the 
most perfect ease and confidence. The horse stumbled, but the lady 
recovered her balance ere the baron could catch her bridle-rein. — 
They came nearer. Ermengarde could wait no longer — she flew 
down the stair-case, through the hall, into the portal, and ere the par- 
ty reached the outer [gate, she was there. The countess spurred 
her horse toward the bright vision which had advanced to welcome 
her. With stately gallantry the baron lifted her from the saddle, and 
Ermengarde sprang to the embraces of her aunt. She was the same 
radiant creature whom she had seen in her dream, only there was a 

faceful majesty in her deportment, the result of a courtly life, which 
rmengarde had not conceived. There was much of feudal formal- 
ity in her father's manner, and she could remember the cold stateli- 
ness of her grandmother, and she had seen the haughty Baroness of 
Sibenheim, but her aunt was not like these ; and, before the artless 
warmth of Ermengarde, even the usual self-command of the countess 
melted away, and she embraced her with the abandonment of a child. 
The baron led her through a crowd of servants, into the castle hall, 
and thence into an inner room, where the baroness awaited her. The 
next moment the sisters were in each other's arms. ' Pauline I' ' Ce- 
cilia !^ They could say no more. Then came old Lisette to see 
" her dear child," and clasp her to her heart. 

The baroness presented her children, and Cecilia sighed as she 
said she was childless. It was not until evening that the sisters could 
converse with perfect freedom, and then each imparted the outlines 
of her own history. The countess also told Pauline of Maria The- 
resa, and clasped around the arm of the baroness a jewelled bracelet, 
sent to her by the empress-queen. There was also a noble steed as 
a token of remembrance to the baron ; and a full length portrait was 
sent to the children, that they might see how the lady looked for whom 
their father had so bravely fought. 

The gracious manner of the countess had prepossessed all in the 
castle in her favor. Gretel was as loud in her eulogium as Lisette ; 
the peasants came in to hear descriptions, even Karl and Lubeck made 
errands to the castle. The baron was well pleased ; the heart of 
the baroness was overflowing with affection ; Ermengarde's head was 
quite turned with delight ; and the stranger laid her cheek that night 
upon a pillow, over which all were invoking blessings. 

(To he ootUinued.) 



O, just one verse, one verse of wit ; 
Enough, to eke this page a bit : 
But wit| contracted to a point, 
Is very sharp, or out of joint. 
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It will be remembered, by our Lowell subscribers, that the " Offering, " as a 
Monthly periodical, was preceded by several experimental numbers. These 
were in no form suitable for binding ; and very few were preserved by any one. 
Yet they contained some articles well worthy of preservation ; and one poem 
has been already republished in the "Offering." We now give, after an inter- 
val of half-a-dozen years, another : worthy of attention from the sentiments it 
conveys, as well as for its poetical merits. The signature is one well known 
in Lowell ; and we trust that our present subscribers are to be no strangers to 
the genius breathing through the lines. Ed. 

NO. 

They say it is too hard a word 

For coward lips to speak ; 
They tell us it is seldom heard 

Where moral power is weak. 
'Tis but two letters though, at most, 

Two harmless creatures, N & O : 
And sure he has not need to boast, 

Whatever of applause is lost. 

If nought of principle it cost. 
And truth and duty tell him so, 
Who cannot promptly answer, no. 

But that it is too hard, sometimes. 

Its simple power to try, 
• Bear witness all ye ills and crimes 

That stain humanity — 
Too hard ! and would thai told it all ; 

But nay, it is too easy too ! 
When suffering and sorrow call. 
It echoes from the rich man's hall — 
The sighs that rise, the tears that fall 

From virtue's lids, too plainly show. 

How easy selfishness says, no. 

I've seen upon the Orphan's cheek 

The eloquence of grief, 
Betokening more than words can speak, 

And pleading for relief. 
That look was changed to wild despair, 

And hope's last vestige sold to wo ; 
Nought but keen anguish lingered where 
One ray had mingled with her care ; 
For the dark frown which met her there. 

Forbade the soothing tear to fiow. 

And said, in direful accents, no. 

Tve heard the voice of love 

Soft sighing on the breeze, 
And gentle as the timid dove, 

Each tone was framed to please. 
It sought the wanderer's feet to lure 

Where once it fondly loved to go ;. 
It talked of pleasures that endure, — 
Ennobling, lofty, simple, pure. 
And fain the tempted soul would cure ; 

But its rich music sunk in wo. 

When sullen hatred answered, no. 
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I've felt the moyingB of a Hand 

That touched to win the soul — 
I wonder how I could withstand 

So meek, so mild control. 
The hand that led my early feet 

Throueh fields where streams of mercy flow ; 
The hand that made my life replete 
With joy and hope and blessings sweet ; 
'Twould lead me to a safe retreat, 

An humble vale, a heaven below,— 
But my proud spirit answered, no. 

That Hand of love, unwearied, still 

By such ingratitude, 
Has been my guide thro' good and ill. 

And daily IHe renewed. 
And now I can but love that Hand, 

My strength to conquer every foe, 
My Ufe and shield ; and I may stand 
On the sure rock of His command. 
Despite the passions' lawless band — 

When tempted from my rock to go, 

Its length and breadth shall echo, no. 

In that one word is magic power. 

As little as it is : 
It would have guarded Eden's bower. 

And cherished man in bliss ; 
It would have thwarted many a plan. 

Deep-laid, for deadly overthrow. 
Decision oft has rescued man 
From snares himself could hardly scan ; 
And often since the world began, 

Hath peace, like a pure fountain's flow. 

Accompanied the steadfast no. 

Then let me wield the weapon well. 

And make its power my own. 
Nor fear for what the world may tell. 

Though I shall stand alone. 
But that same word, when out of place, 

Has been to worth the overthrow — 
Then let me with a soothing tes. 
My warmest sympathy express, . 
The tear from sorrow's eyelias chase — 

For where kind words of love should flow. 

Why should ^ese Hps speak cruel no ? Adelaide. 



A coquette is Winter ; a coquette they say. 

She is far more coquettish than April or May ; 

How she smiles, and she frowns ! what beams and what clouds ! 

What glories ezJiven ! what darkness enshrouds ! 

O, she thaws and she freezes ,* she warms and she chills ; 

With grandeur, the soul, and sublimity fills ; 

Then hardens, contracts it ; and roughens again : 

0, Winter's a coquette ; so cold, and so vain ! 
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LETTERS. 

LETTBB THE 71B8T. 

Mrs. Field to Anna Taylor. 

by emsia jane clement. 

Boston, Jan. 10, 18 — 

My dear Anna : 

You must expect letters from me by every other 
medl ; else very long ones twice a week while I stay at the Capital. 
My heart yearns so incessantly, especially when my husband is at the 
House, for my child and my home. I could scarcely have lefl them 
for so long, if I had known how it would grieve me. And yet I could 
not have let Gallatin stay here without we. He is so pale ! his eyes 
look so large and sick I He still calls himself well, but I feel it every 
moment that he is not well ; that he never will be well ; and still 
there he sits at the reporter's desk — the hottest, most uncomfortable 
place in the House — ^all day, and day after day, toiling for his wife, 
his child, and his home. Ah, my dear sister ; for this should I idol^ 
ize my husband, if there were nothing else, because day afler day, 
and year after year, he labors for me ; and this in spite of a strong 
natural predisposition to a life of reverie, listlessness and ease. I can 
scarcely keep myself away from the galleries one half-day ; and when 
there, I can never attend a minute at a time to anything that is pass- 
ing. I can only look at him. Writing fatigues him so terribly, you 
know. 

Do you know, dear Anna ? I often wish that we had not been 
married until we had gathered enough together to buy us a pretty little 
farm, somewhere near our village, where we might have lived a sim- 
pler life, had fewer fictitious wants to harass us, where I might feed 
my chickens, milk my cows, look well to the ways of my household, 
and dance and sing to my little Caroline as I worked; and where my 
husband, healthy in his varied exercise, happy in his sure indepen- 
dence, might go whistling or humming behind his plough, or with his 
hoe along the furrows of his field. There is something deligbtful in 
the life of a farmer, and the farmer's wife, and the farmer's sons and 
daughters. They are all often tired enough, 'tis true, but rest is so 
sweet to them — so delicious the rich milk, and the fresh bread, or the 
berries, they eat as they sit at night in the shade of the vines about 
their door, or lounge on the green turf, 'neath " the sunset tree." 
And I would like the child-like reliance on God, the gratitude to Him 
in which the thoughtful farmer must always live ; he so often sees it 
demonstrated in his parched fields, that " Paul may plant and ApoIIos 
water, but God alone can give the increase ;" and then it seems so 
specially for him that the refreshing dews gather, that the rain falls, 
and that the harvest ripens ! The farmer keeps his health so per- 
fectly ! and his true balance of character! — that is, if he takes pains 
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with himself, and sees to it carefully as he goes along, that his intel- 
lect and his afiections have their share of exercise, as well as the 
muscles. 

This Gallatin would do, he has such a love of study and friends — 
such activity of brain ! Ah, perhaps we will manage it so as to he 
settled down on a little farm in three, four or five years. My heart 
beats quickly in joy at the thought, and yet, it has no reason ; for it 
is true, that every month we are going behindhand' ; and this, altho* 
I practice the greatest economy I am able to, with the style of living 
our friends expect us to support, and which is, besides, most conge- 
nial to our tastes. But is it right, Anna, that our friends, or our own 
tastes, lead us on in the practice of a system of expenditure, which 
muat^ in the end plunge us into the most harassing embarrassments — 
embarrassments from which neither our friends nor our fine tastes will 
relieve us ? No, indeed I no, indeed ! This is what Gallatin and I 
both say ; and still, we keep on in the course beaten out for us by the 
world — Gallatin working like a slave, yet wearing fine cloths, and 
bowing, and smiling to all, while the canker-worms of disease and care 
are gnawing into ^ his soul ; I 'folding my hands in idleness ; that 
is, so far as really productive industry is concerned. True, I set a 
few stitches here and a few stitches there when they are needed — ^I 
make dresses for myself and Carry, twice as many as we really need; 
and for the rest, my hours are consumed chiefly m holding my hands 
while I am making calls, or receiving them from my friends. 

You see then, just how it is Anna ; — husband is wearing his life 
away in earning money, while I am wasting mine in spending it gen- 
teelly. How I pity him whenever I think of this ! I feel so for him 
when I look down from the gallery, and see him bending over his 
task, I can scarcely keep from weeping. But this is nothing. I do 
not consider it any merit, feeling for him and weeping, so long as I 
go on in the same old way. It only increases my condemnation, see- 
ing my duty thus clearly, yet never doing it ; but, in spite of it all, 
and the suffering it costs me, going on in the same extravagance and 
idleness. But I know, dear, good Anna, that you have heard me say 
this before. You will not expect anything from it ; but we shall see, 
we shall see. I can easily conceive what happiness I would find in 
actual reform, since just the thought of it has such power to strength- 
en and exhilarate me. 

I can hear the little Lydia Frank ; and this always minds me of 
Carry ; my child, my precious one ! you will guard her with a con- 
stant care, my sister. Now, at three, I think she is old enough to 
feel it if we allow ourselves to be proud of her, to set off her beauti- 
ful face and form with a showy style of dress, and to take delight in 
their exhibition. If she does not feel tJiaty if her heart does not imme- 
diately beco.ne vain and proud, it will ere long ; and now she would 
be a sufferer in one way, at least. We would be so ill-prepared to 
do our duty to her at all times, to speak just right, and look just right, 
if our hearts were satisfied with her beauties of person ; if we did 
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not look farther than this, and pray and lahor that a meek and heau- 
tiful spirit may be hers early, and always. God is my witness that I 
do pray, that I do watch myself. And alas ! He knows too, how of- 
ten I fail ; how often pride comes in and says — How beautiful is your 
child ! how oflen vanity whispers that others too think her beautiful 
and amiable. Then, in a moment, I find myself thinking of a new 
frock, or a new hat for her. But I never go far before waking to my 
error. Then tears of repentance and ^fear for myself fill my eyes. 
I long to fall on my knees and thank God that thus He leads me out 
of temptation ; and to pray Him to preserve my child in her angel 
innocence and peace. Then I lay my hand on my child^s head, and 
she appears to understand me, her eyes are turned up to mine with 
such a reverential, loving look. Sometimes they fill with tears ; her 
chin quivers, and she lays her head on me, and clasps me tightly in 
her soil little arms. 

It is a solemn thought, dear Anna, one that gives me infinite solici- 
tude for my own, my child's, and for every body's improvement 
here, that in that holy place. Heaven, the happiness, the beauty and 
glory (^ our early portion, will depend upon the advancement our 
spirits shall have made here, in knowledge, in our just appreciation 
and love for the good and the beautiful wherever we find them, and 
especially upon our cultivation of the christian graces, love, joy, meek- 
ness, long-sufiering, patience, &c. 

But already is my letter a very long one. Besides, it is time for 
me to dress. Lydia and I are to go to the House this afternoon. — 
•Morey, of Newbury, has the floor at two, and we must hear him. 

Mr. Heiskell will go with Mr. Mason in the cars to Lowell, after 
the House adjourns on Friday. Saturday morning he will go on, 
home. I will write to Mrs. Haskell by him ; meanwhile I will take 
pains to learn what are the modes in dresses. Please tell her there 
is nothing new in capes : this is what Lydia says, and she has the 
best chances of knowing about it. I have had nothing new yet, al- 
beit Lydia is continually telling me that this thing is obsolete, and that 
is obsolescent. She has a new French merino, a splendid thing, and 
very expensive ; and now that it is made, she finds that she really has 
nothing suitable to wear on her neck with it. She is already talking 
of those capes at Lang's I She will have one of them no doubt be- 
fore Saturday night. Not a day passes that something does not come 
for hers or Lydia Frank's wardrobe ; and almost every day there 
toomes something useful or ornamental for their house and grounds ; 
some luxury for their table. I fear they can ill afford such an enor- 
i^ous outlay, lucrative as John's office is. But they know best ; and 
at any rate, it is not for me to blame or instruct them in these matters. 
Lydia is trying to persuade me to have a dress like hers. She has 
Gallatin's consent. He even appears to wish me to have it ; and I 
fear I chall consent at last in spite of my convictions to the contrary. 

But nothing more — only this. Do remind Carry of her mamma 
and papd every hour. Tell her to make up a bunch of flowers for 
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her mother to send by Mr. H^kell, Monday morning. Please let her 
select and group them just as she chooses. Tell her that her mother 
wants to see her every night, so that she cannot sleep. Lydia calls. 
Thine, dear Anna, and Carry's, LoirisA Field. 



PASSING AWAY. 

We are reminded nearly every day, of the fact, that all things, 
whatever they may be, and however loved and cherished, are passing 
away. Question the stars in the pomp of night, and they will tell 
you "they have no strength, but what may soon be riven." The 
bright, beautiful flowers unfold their blossoms and gladden our hearts, 
but it is only a momentary delight ; — the chilly blasts of Autumn, or 
the severer ones of Winter sweep over them, and they are gone. 
The glorious sun, afler it has performed its daily duty, sinks to the 
West, gilding the clouds with various hues, which are beautiful to 
the eye, but how soon do they all recede. The light Summer breeze, 
so refreshing and gentle, sighs through the green foliage foi^ a short 
time, and we feel it no more. Fresh dew falls in the morning, for the 
thirsty flowers to drink, but ere long, the scorching rays of the rising 
sun dry it up. The little murmuring rill glides by us to join some 
larger body of water so swiftly, that we have no time to ask it where- 
fore it was created, or what has been its history. Spring comes^ and 
with her fairy fingers unseals the folded leaf, and clothes the trees ; 
but ere long. Autumn follows and ripens them, so that they fall upon 
the ground. But the noblest of all Nature's work^, man, must also 
pass away. No afiection, nor the kind wishes of friends can stay the 
progress of disease. The innocent, happy little child, to whom all is 
bright and beautiful, and o'er whose young spirit sorrow has not cast 
its withering blight, may be chosen by "grim Death, in search of sum- 
mer flowers, to deck the bright abode of angels." The manly step 
of middle age must become feeble, and the hoary locks of age be laid 
in the silent grave ; but the dark, unpleasant things of earth pass 
away also. How soon is a long rainy season succeeded by a sunny, 
cheering one. The dreary storms of Winter soon give way to the 
touch of Spring's magic wand. Sickness and death do not always 
remain upon those we love. It is well that some of the delightful 
scenes in natur3 should pass away ; for if they did not, we should 
not sufficiently value them. The words of the poet are but too true : 

" We shall fade in our beauty, the fair and bright, 
Like lamps that have served for the festal night; 
We shall fall from our spheres, the old and the strong, 
Like rose-leaves, swept by the breeze along ; 
Tho' worshipped as gods, in the olden day. 
We shaU be like a vain dream, < passing away." ' 
LoweU. L. Y. 
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HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Mother ! youngr mother ! be not thui despairing ; 
Though, o'er the desert, weary and wayfaring, 

No stream or fountain meetest yet thine eyes ; 
Beneath the hot sands' yielding, arid dust, 
Or from the rough rock's hard, unbroken crust, 

Some cool — some living waters yet may risje. 

Mother ! young mother ! look ! see, from the earth, 
But now betokening parched and hopeless dearth, 
A well, whose waters God hath just unsealed : 
There take thyboy ! his livid temples bathe ; 
With thy damped mantle his'parched body swathe ; 
For thee this love and power hath been revealed. 

Mother ! young mother \ o'er life's wastes wayfaring, 
For thy young fatherless so fearful and so caring. 

Above thee the All-Father watcheth still : 
From His high home no child shall e'er be cast, 
Press on, tbou'lt reach its heavenly gate at last. 

If but it be thy meat and dritik to do His will. 



THE BEREAVED. 

BT CAROLINB H. "WHirNBT. 



Weary days lagged onward ; and cheerless and sad, 
With, no one to cherish, or make the heart glad, 
And, pale as the lily that droops its fair head, 
Was tiie beautiful being who mourned for the dead. 

One by one, of the circle she loved long and best 
Slept now, in the grave's sad habiliments dressed. 
And Earth, audits pleasures, were shrouded in gloom, 
While she wept by the side of the lonely dark tomb. 

In her youth, far away in her own native land. 
To one who was worthy, she yielded her hand ; 
And, o'er the blue waters, he bore his sad bride,— 
For O, she had no one to cherish beside. 

By a silvery lake, they sought their repose, 
Where the sun kissed their cot, when first he arose ; 
Once more they had peace in their newly-found home 
And visions of gladness, would oftentimes come. 

But visions of happiness faded away, 

When the bright summer's blossoms had gone to decay. 

For Death set his signet, on all she held dear, 

And he too, was shrouded, and laid on the bier. 

Nove, lonely and sad, she weeps o'er hia tomb. 
Again all is sadness, and sorrow, and gloom ; 
Save the beautiful hope that bids her now raise 
Her heart to her Maker, in prayer and in praise. 
South Adanu, 
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, AUNT HANNAH. 

»T " ^UTH EOVfiK." 

Dear Aunt Hunoah I 

How nmuy.ot Umb joys aad trials of my babyhood are associated 
with her roemery.^ Ah ! the trials of those early days; — ^those days 
when the Roomi^ and Italic ^^ A B (?5," marshalled in redoubtable 
ranks upon the front page of my primer, appalled me eyen more 
than they do now, peeping from their ambushment in the corners of 
rectangles and tiiangles, hexagons and parallellograms. And then 
the joy* the triumphant joy of conquering those invincible enemies— 
of seeing them march on in beautiful procession — a b, ab, e d, ed, 
i g) ig) to the music of my proud voice. Ye who remember when 
ye vanquished the alphabet, call not the vicissitudes of childhood in- 
sipid, or unworthy of notice. 

Aunt Hannah, as may be readily tlivined, was my guide into the 
vestibule of the Temple of Science ; in other words, my school miS' 
tress. The Temple of Science ! How dolefully I used to inspect its 
representation in the frontispiece of my spelling book, where it stood 
upon the summit of a hill so perpendicular that two steps seemed sure 
to be lost where one was gained. Alas ! I groaned in spirit when I 
thought that I must climb just such an eminence. And that personi- 
fication of Wisdom, with a three-cornered cap on her head, a sheet 
thrown over her shoulders, and a wand in her hand, which, to my 
^7^9 symbolised a ferule ; — was she to those plump little boys what 
Aunt Hannah was to me ? I sighed when I thought that she, don- 
ning her checked apron, her cap, and her spectacles, would take me 
by the hand, and lead me so long, so very long a way up that weary 
hill. 

Well, the picture discouraged me, but Aunt Hannah did not ; I was 
her favorite, her " little book- worm,'' and I verily believe that the fear 
of never reaching the mysterious Temple, awed me into studiousness. 

Aunt Hannah was not one of those modern innovators who disan- 
nul the sage maxim, '' Spare the rod, and spoil the child.'' She only 
varied from this precept by changing the instrument of punishment 
Hers was a ferule, in shape so much resembling a utensil used in stir- 
ring a certain savory compound of maize and water, that our ^' young 
ideas " never could make its title clear to being a/eruZ^, and a ferule 
only ; some of us being quite sure that Aunt Hannah's stick came 
into requisition on washing days, at least for other purposes than that 
of raising tell-tale blisters on our tingling p^lms. Oftener, however, 
when some idle little lass ventured to scan the passers-by in the street 
below, or to capture a limping fly upon the window sill, her wander- 
ing thoughts were recalled by a smart tap on the cranium from the 
good lady's heavy silver thimble ; for Aunt Hannah was a true utili- 
tarian, never suffering her employment as teEicher to interrupt her do- 
mestic avocations. We could never comprehend how she could see 
naughty children, and her sewmg at the same time ; concluding that 

6* 
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she either possessed higher than mortal attrilbiutes, or that her specta- 
cles and eyes were hoth organs of vision ; wbid^ last belief was con- 
firmed by the fact that she always looked at us over the former. 

But to enter more closely into the minutiss of Aunt Hannah^s sci- 
entific operations, would be too tedious. Her gmteAil pupils when 
they remember how that, besides guiding them into the mysteries of 
" making patchwork," she taught them all the verses in the New- 
England rrimer, from 

'•InAdam'ffkll 
We sinned all," 

to " John Rogers with his nine small children, at the stake,'* together 
with numberless chapters and hymns, can but acknowledge that she 
had her mission upon this mundane sphere, and that she accomplish- 
ed it faithfully. 

She is sleeping now, beside the white fence of the old village 
grave-yard. May no unquiet, phantom-children, with anger-red eyes 
and swollen lips, disturb her sound and dreamless slumbers ! 

HonticeUo Sem. Illinois, 



FEOGRESS. 

BT X. B. OSKSIT. 

Out on the silly merit 

Of a contented mind ! 
*Why should we curb the spirit 

That would its Eden find > 
^Why should we fbndly linger, 

'Mid pleasures of a day. 
When Faith's prophetic finger 

Is pointing us away ? 

Aw^ to scenes of glory 

'Where all mankind are free ; 
Where creeds and dogmas hoary, 

Are changed for Ltbebtt. 
The day-star now is springing ; 

Love's banners are enfurled ; 
We hear the tocsin ringing 

Reform througkoui the world* 

What care we for aggression 
If Justice is the prize ? 

To trample down oppression- 
Is it not just and wise ? 

Ho! onward to the battle^ 
While sceptics stand amaaed 1 

Hght we for human cattle ? 
rTo ! for our kind enslaved. 

Out on the sillj merit 
Of a contented mind ! ^ 

Why should we curb the spirit 
That would its Eden find ? 

Our noble birthright claiming — 
'* 'TiB madness to defer," 

Our motto ever flaming 
Eaimhm, JtO^fp 1849.] Should be « Exoekior:' 
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[These lines we intended to publish before, but they have been crowded out 
by press of matter. — Ed.] 

ELEGIAC LINES. 

Suggested hy teeing the hearse paaa, conveying home the remains of * Mies Caro» 
line R Hunt,' of Mmamock, who died at Old Town, Sept. 22, 1840. 

They are bearing thee home — to that home now so dreary, 
Yet thou heedest them not, as they slowly move on. 
For the Ansel of Death has been hovering o'er thee. 
And hushed is thy voice — and thy spirit is gone. 

, Farewell to thy form, soon the grave will close o'er thee, 
And Mends, love, or firiendship can rouse thee no more ; 
The dark scenes of Earth have all faded before thee 
And thy spirit has fled to a far brighter shore. 

Thou wast lovely in life : yet we would not recall thee 
To pass through this sad world, all lonely and drear : 
For though bright was thy morning, thy eve might be cloudy, 
And so £u:k been thy sky, even the past could not cheer* 

Thou hast gone from the earth, with the fading of summer, . 
Love could not detain thee, nor beauty could save ; 
Soon the pale leaves of Autumn will scatter around thee. 
And the chill- winds of Heaven howl a dirge o'er thy grave. 

A mother will mourn thee—heart-brc^en and weaz^, 
A fiftther will weep for his child that's no more : 
Fond brothers and sisters will cherish thy memory, 
Till the visions of Life, and its tempests are o'er. 

We will think of thee, lost one, as a new star in Heaven 
Whose bright, kindling ray, lights our path here below : 
"We will meet — on that shore where the lovely are dwelling, 
And join in that band, where pure joys only flow. 

Farewell— 'all is over—- peace be to thy slumbers, 

Thy Parent hath taken, and will not restore ; 

When we weep that thy spirit so early hath left us. 

We will look to our Father, and mourn thee no more. EioiA. 

OronOf Sept, 23. 



'Tis said love goes where it is sent : 

It finds its way through breach or rent. 

Be careful then, nor let it go 

Only on streams that smoothly flow ; 

Or better, send it not at all. 

Thus Bare your love and hopes a fiilL 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 



MANNERS, OR MINOR MORALS. 

One of the most difficult ordeals, to which politeneft if tabjected, it a quat' 
rd. A wrong is done, an injury inflicted, to which the natural response is re- 
taliation, indignation, resentment, or revenge. But to quarrel is one of the 
rudest things a person can attempt to do ; and how to reconcile politeness with 
retribution is the difficulty to be met. The general opinion seems to be that 
the wrong neutralizes all claim upon politeness ; that courtesy would be the 
wrong continued ; and that rudeness is no longer rudeness, but just ^retribu- 
tion. The New Testament offers an easy solution to erery question of this 
nature. ** Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, I will repay." And the same 
book commands us to forgive, not only seven times, but seventy times seven ; 
or an indeterminate, unlimited number. But we are apt, all of us, to look up- 
on these Bible injunctions as Eastern hyperboles ; as commandments too ex- 
aggerated for a definite rule of life. We interpret too much according to our 
feelings and wishes. We would be glad to know how some simple human be- 
ing has suffered and resented ; or suffered and forgiven. We feel that we 
then could judge so much better for ourselves. It has been said of the well- 
known Dr. Follen, that, having cause to feel aggrieved at some one, he treat- 
ed him coldly for a while, and then changed his manner to one more cordial. 
** Why do you extend these courtesies ?'* was the question asked of the good 
man. ** I have treated him with coolness," was the reply, " long enough to 
convince him that I understood him, and felt the injury. I now wish him to 
feel that I forgive him." This was courtesy—it waa more ; it was Christiani- 
ty- 

My mill readers have perhaps heard of Biau Brummxll. He was the 
most elegant gentleman of the court of George IV. Indeed, it was his ex- 
quisite taste, and polished manner, which alone gave him a marked position 
among the courtiers of the sensual king. He was a particular favorite of his 
sovereign ; and, in matters of taste, was universally acknowledged the arbiter. 
But a cloud came between the king and the beau. If our memory serves us 
rightly, George the King, had unscrupulously retained an elegant box belong- 
ing to George the Beau, one of his own design, and valuable for its intrinsic 
worth. AAer this, th|y once met in some public assembly. Every one look- 
ed at GtntUman George to note the bearing, under such circumstances, of the 
politest man in the kingdom towards his sovereign, and a potent monarch. 
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It waa an exciting moment. But coolly, quietly, with his face directed to 
the king, the Beau receded to the door. No word waa apoken ; no rudeneaa 
looked; no impediment waa offered to hia retreat, and he gained the ante-room. 
He would not remain in the preaenoe of the individual who had thua miauaed 
him ; nor would he turn his back upon his king. 

In the Yolumea of '* Lecturea," by Mr Gilea, noticed laat month, there ia an 
anecdote of thia couple. While they were on theae unapeakable terma, they 
met, in the preaence of a third party, without recognition. " Who ia that fat 
friend of youra ?" aaked the Beau, with imperturbable coolneaa, of the more 
farored courtier, aa the monarch paaaed away. 

The Golden Rule ia the eaaieat and aafeat, aa a guide. There may betimes 
when aelf-reapect and aelf-defence require the coolneaa which Dr. FoIIen man- 
ifeated to the wrong-doer. But in all caaea, be the firat to forgive, to make 
advances towarda ^, reconciliation, where you are sure that your conrteay will 
not be miaconatrued into atupidity or meanneaa ; or basely taken adyantage of 
in any manner; for you cannot be expected to invite rebuff by obtruding cour- 
teay. If naturally quick in your own renentmenta, be alao quick to atone and 
ask forgiveness. If alow to take offence, be not alow to heal a breach, but re- 
member that the nobler nature is the one to step forward and to go more than 
half way. 



BOOK TABLE. 



Thb TANxaa Bladb has just publislied a story, written by AUce lAnwood 
of Lowell ; and announces another, by a late Lowell editor. We therefore 
feel a local interest in it, aside from its merits as one of our best exchanges. — 
We read the story referred to, thinking Alice was a mill-giri ; but have since 
learned that she is a teacher of a select school ; and we review it as an efftision 
which has created considerable interest in our own circles. Lunu, The Maid of 
the Kennebec, is the heroine, as well as the title. She is an Indian princess, 
who falls in love with Aaron Burr, then in the prime of early manhood ; and, 
with a boldness for which we find no precedent, and which the character of the 
young man rendered entirely unnecessary, she takes the lead in wooing. The 
story extends through fifteen chapters, and the remainder of Burr's life; incor- 
porating among its materials some of the most stirring events, and most im- 
portant characters, of Revolutionary History. We have no time to study 
Sparks, Bancroft, or other historians, but it strikes us that there are anachron- 
inns, and deviations from strict fact ; which are not excusable where real names 
are thus given. A story has added interest where new geographical, or his- 
torical, knowledge is combined with imaginative interest. And, in these days 
of multiplied story- writers, some such merit, or an illustration of some moral 
truth, should recommend the new aspirant to attention. But it is unfortunate 
not to be able to distinguish facts from femcies, where we are certain there is a 
combination of both. Historical truth, as widl as truth in the delineation of 
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Indian Character, is violated in the motives actuating the massacre of Jane 
M'Crea. It would be a great gratification to the reader to know whether the 
writer has historical authority lor bringing into such close communion Marga- 
ret Moncrieffe, Jane M'Crea, and Theodosia Prevost. If none, it is hardly ex- 
ensable, considering the Interest attaching to them as real persons, and that 
they lived so recently. Margaret is portrayed with more of purity, and less of 
power, than she really possessed. 

The writer has adopted the highly figurative style so common in Indian sto- 
ries, and well adapted to romance ; and, in some instances, very happily. As, 
for instance, when she says of war—** it lifted its black wings from the land," 
and describes the ** waves slowly surging across ocean's breast." Lunu's de- 
scription of the coming of Burr : it ** was like rain in the noon of summer, 
falling on the thirsty leaves ; like the hand-breadth of blue, shining through the 
clouded Jlrmament ; or like the south wind to the weary captive ;" and Wenni- 
way's description of Lunu; **Her voice was sweet as the winds among the 
violet beds : her glance soft as the eye of the young deer, when she turns from 
her mates to die alone in the woods ; and her feet like the steps of Spring, 
boundingover our hills, leaving joy in their track:" A description probably 
more lover-like than true ; for Lunu, we suppose, could look daggers as well 
as handle them. ** Her father watched her departure, as we look after the 
last summer bird, winging its way towards mUder climes. It told him the 
warmth of his life was gone; forewarned of dreariness and cold." 

** Doth the hird grow weary when ibe folio weth the rammer aftr ?" 

When Wenneway shrinks, not very characteristically, from death,Lunu beau- 
tifully replies, — ** The path hath been trodden by the babe that fled from its 
mother's breast ; and by the chief on whose head were the snows of many 
winters, the young maiden hath glided thither in the beauty of dawning life ; 
let not the warrior fear to follow their track." 

But not so well applied are some of her comparisons ; and some are a strange 
compound of beauty and bombast. ** The warning of the Indian woman rose, 
with flaming wings, out of the oblivion where it had long been buried," is ab- 
solute waste of life and enersy ; and when the ** light glided softly through 
the foliage to look once, ere it pursued its infinite course towards the limits of 
creation," we wonder at its curiosity, and question the authority of the school- 
ma'am for its limits and habits. When Margaret's tears encircle her arm, ** like 
a bracelet of diamonds," we wonder what new property of tear or arm kept 
them in linked beauty thus drawn round. 

** Far in the distance was the restless ocean ; quiet now, beneath the eye of 
his celestial love, but she heard his passionate breathing, as his mighty heart 
yearned for the lady of the silver-locks." Quiet, restlessness, and passion, are 
combined in a novel style. ** Zephyrs had flown forth, to caress the timid flowers 
that dared not yield their perfume in the glare of day"— we never heard of 
blossoms so aeary before — ** the dew had journeyed to nestle to the soft cheek 
of the violet and eglantine " — wonder if it was not sadly wearied — ** the crick- 
et chirped to his mate under his leafy palace ;" truly a pretty place and occu- 
pation. **The red light of those councU fires darted down the long avenues 
of trees, to hide its shame within the impenetrable thicket " — the light had no 
reason to be thus mortified'- ** as it gleamed on the lake, its waters mirrored 
forth the red blood to be shed in savage confiict. " — We understood the light 
to hide itself in the impenetrable thicket — ** and its waves were motionless with 
horror " — when there are any more motionless waves ** may I be there to see." 
*' Ontario !" exclaimed Margaret to the lake, ** even now thou glidest into my 
heart, assuaging its wounds." Ontario must have been coming out at the 
little end of the horn. 

'* The snow concealed the shivering earth ;" We thought the earth stayed 
« stock still," in winter, especially; that is, unless there is an earthquake. 
'*Time, in his flight, shook from his shaggy mane hours so bright. Earth sung 
an. oratorio of praise." No wonder. <* The stars, weaving their ceaseless dance 
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on high, caught the sound, and transmitted it to the throne of the Invisible." 
would it ever have got there had not the stars been thus considerate ? ** The 
face of the horologe of eternity grew less stem ; and its hands, as they measur- 
ed out the spaces allotted for the existence of created worlds, would willingly 
Irave stayed their course, to prolong those glad days to an emancipated peo- 
jlb :" upon the supposition, of course, that no better ones would fofiow. 

*• Flowers of Autumn bloomed with more than wonted splendour— from 
thickets peeped the aster, its blue eyes shining with delight that no more the 
maiden need fly to its covert from an attocious foe,"— didn't want to be dis- 
turbed so much. " The golden-rod whispered the tidings, nodding playfully 
to every gale ; down the hollows the orchis, and wild amaranth, put on their 
holiday robes, to grace the conquerer's triumph. Young girls adorned them- 
selves with garlands ; and chil&en heaped blossoms in their baskets, to strew 
idong the highways." We suppose the children were as flguradvely occupied 
as the rest of the folks in the paragraph. *' Billows that broke, like brazen sur- 
ges, against her keel." We don't know in which of its many senses the word 
brazen is here used ; whether it refers to sound, color, impudence, or some 
other quality. " They little dreamed that, like divergent rays of light, issuing 
from the lens where they had mingled for one blest moment, their paths would 
unite no more ;" a comparison more odorous of the school-room them, the poet's 
garret. 

The presentiment of death which Gen. Montgomery expresses is connected 
with a false psychological fact, (we cannot speak otherwise than paradoxically.) 
In the last bright ray the lamp of life sends forth, there is doubtless often a 
sudden illumination of the chambers of the brain. Old memories are startled 
from their rest, and leap forth in radiant freshness. But not in the calm de- 
pression of sad forebocung. 

Wenniway's wooing of Margaret would better have befitted Burr himself, 
or some fair knight of chivalry, than an Indian : but this is not so bad as the 
gallantry of Theodosia Frevost's little sons. 

Alice should read Miss Edgeworth before she sketches children again. 

The story was evidently written with care, as may be seen by the prelimi- 
nary quotations to each chapter ; yet there are faults hardly excusable in a 
teacher. Stalworth for stalwort, wreath for wreathe, liked for loved, dreamt 
for dreamed, her poet's heart for her poet heart. Nor were we previously 
aware that Lafayette "stealthily left his land of vineyards." 

With the pretty description of Theodosia Burr's eyes we cease extracting. — 
** But, when the long fringes lifted from her cheek, there shone upon you, I 
know not what expression— as if a regret still lingered, to have been trans- 
planted from the soul's distant birth-place, to share the fate of mortals— as if a 
forewarning of some sad event had subdued their gladness." And now we 
must say that, with the writer's powers of fancy and expression, her capacity 
for description, and advantages for information, we hope she will continue to 
write, for her faults are those of a character which practice always corrects. — 
She is too redundant with words, figures and events. We wonder that she 
did not bring in the Blannerhassetts and their island. She has brought in one 
story, characters and events sufficient for half a dozen novels or tragedies. We 
do not like the finale. It was just that retribution should fall upon Burr 
through one of his injured victims ; but the prevalent tradition in which we 
have ^ways had much faith, that his daughter calmly walked the planks from 
the pirate ship into the ocean, is more impressive. 

She does not describe Burr in those last lonely days, when he walked the 
city's streets, lifting his eye to no man's gaze, or standing long and drearily 
before the monument of the man he murdered. 

This story was written, it is said for the five hundred dollar prize, offered by 
the publishers of the Flag of our Union, and many think it superior to ** Pao- 
lini, the Sybil of the Arno," which gained that prize. Perhaps it is, in theme 
and aim, but the Flag probably knew what it liked best ; and it found even 
more wild a fancy in Paolini. If chaste, classic elegance had been their stand- 
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ard, there miglit have been other stories superior to Lunu. No great compli- 
ment is usually awarded to cultivated taste, or intellect, in the stories selected 
for a prize. — We are often reminded of those we wrote in our ** first efforts of 
genius." We began scribbling the next season after we discarded doU 
rather after we allowed ridicule to cause a cessation of our attentions to i ^ , '^" 
and we wrote of sybils, knights, fairies, kings, queens, and all such out-oi^ '— ^ 
way characters ; subdued by no fear but that of oeing discovered by our faL ^^* 
who thought we wasted a great deal of time and paper; our mother, who 
wanted our leisure efforts upon shirts, sheets, and other needle- work ; our 
brother, who with a droll mockery that would have done honor to any Mercu- 
tio, ridiculed every fragment of prose or poetry he could find ; and our sister, 
who thought that French and Drawing suffered lamentably during these 
devoirs to the muses. 

We wrote of " The White Lady of Black rock ; a Legend of Lake Superior," 
and many other incredible personages. One rainy afternoon we retired to our 
little chamber, confident of freedom from disturbance, and had already filled a 
large sheet with ** St. Agatha ; or The Moorish Knight of the Qolden Mantle," 
a heterogeneous combination of elements, derived from Washington Lrving, 
the Arabian Nights, and the Apocrypha, for St. Agatha was like another Ju- 
dith, in her treatment of the Moorish knight, and atoned, by founding a con- 
vent, for her righteous slaughter. But, just as we were completing the tale, 
(we never apologise upon the cover for egotism,*) a stealthy step was heard be- 
hind, and the shadow of a hand was on our shoulder. Quick as thought the 
manuscript was thrown through the open window, and then commenced a sim- 
ultaneous scamper down stairs, for the luckless saint. We were more actiye 
or more earnest, for we secured the fortunately blotted manuscript. It was of 
no use now for our sister to attempt to decypher our secret. Tarnished was 
the golden mantle, the knight was drowned, St. Agatha washed away, and' her 
sisterhood had met the fate of the Anddeluvians. And we were cured of a 
morbid, extravagant style of story writing, though our lucrubations never were 
allowed to offend others, and were seldom or never read, even by their author. 

TflB Child's Fribnd. Last month, in referring to Mrs. FoUen's letter 
from England, we gave an account of the Ladies' College, in Ijondon. — 
She also describes the ** Whittington Club ;" established for the purpose of 
giving intellectual and Innocent pleasure to the working classes. A large, 
handsome building is devoted to it, containing rooms enough for their purpose. 
There is a reading room, a room for conversation and coffee and tea, a room for 
lectures, a room for music, and one for dancing. Men and women are upon 
the same footing. Tou may see a young woman in the reading room, with no 
other protector than the good character and manners of the club, or conversing 
in the room devoted to conversation, or taking part in the concert, or making 
herself merry in the dance, or listening to a lecture, from Dr. Nichol, upon As- 
tronomy, or some other learned man upon something else. Let all Lowell, and 
erery other town in New England, be a '* Whittington Club." 

LrrTKLL*s Living Age, No. 803, is truly excellent. Among its articles are 
Sir E. B, LyttoHt and Mrs* Grundy t a couple in whom all are interested, and to 
each of whom justice is amply awarded. Hie Arctic Expedition, the Negro Ques' 
turn, and Beminiacencea of Congress, will interest all who are alive to the present 
grand movements of the world ; A Visit to Humboldt, Neander the Historian, and 
Eaiph Waldo Emerson will be read by those who are interested in its distin- 
g^uished men ; though the last named has been a merry topic for some of the 
newspaper reviewers. 

Book Notices wiU be attended £o next month. We haye a number of new 
volumes on hand, awaiting ** what they richly deserve" — a thorough perusal. 

To Hon. Mr. Duncan, we are indebted for the speeches of William H. Bu- 
•BLL, Esq., of Ulinois ; and Hon. L. D. Campbell, of Ob^o, upon the Slave 
question. We have been deeply interested in reading them. 

*ThiB was originally written for the coyer. 
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ow Boroetbingr ofwhat it is. The fact here wm my groundwork. But 
. . Id help to do away with this prejudice ; if I could do it, then would 1 
ei. > written in vain. 

h .pay do just what you please with this sketch. I will ihank you to 
pi J your own judoment ; but on no account publish it^ unless you think 
iV pen^clly proper. Whether you do or do not, you 8haUl*eceive more. " 

A CHAPTER ON BEADING. 

In this Book-making age the question is not so much, what shall, aa what 
shaU not be read. 

The Press is continually^ throwing off thousands, and hundreds of thousand^ 
of books, many of them of intrinsic value* some of them readable, and thou- 
sands nought but worthless trash ; fit only for the flames, they are moral 
pests to society, poisoning and corrupting the minds of the young, begetting 
in them false notions of real life, and of their duties to themselves and to socie- 
ty, and in many cases engendering vice, and sowing the seeds of dishonor, 
denadation and death. 

Of the latter class, are the translations of the French panderers to vice in its 
worst form, — such as Sue, Be Kock, and others, and m'c are sorry to say it, 
not a few of our own writers of cheap fiction, (we say it with all deference, for 
Harry Hazel occupies a seat in the General Court). What wonder, so long as 
the counters of our news venders and booksellers, literally groan beneath their 
weight of worse than worthless trash, that hundreds of our youth are fast has- 
tening to ruin. What wonder, if so long as the country is flooded with books, 
unmoral in their tendency, if not in their language, which are scattered broad- 
cast, that so many females become lost to virtue :— the wonder, rather is that 
there are not more. 

How shall this evil be remedied ? >Ye answer, in several ways. And first, 
the Press can do much towards correcting public sentiment ; let editors and 
conductors of newspapers speak out in terms of condemnation of the ** Yellow 
Covered" trash, and indignantly "spurn the bribe** when sent to them to be 
** puffed," and fewer copies would be sold. 

A taste for the more solid literature, such as History, Biography, Travels, 
etc., should be cultivated ; this can be done by the formation of clubs or socie- 
ties for mutual improvement, and by holding frequent meetings for conversa- 
tion and interchange of thoughts upon some subject suggested by something 
which has been read ; and by public lectures, addresses, &c. 

But, says one, *^ All this is very well, we operatives have no time for such 
things." No time ! You can find time to visit the Theatre two or three times 
a week, and to attend every Ball, or Cotillon Party of the season, and can you 
not devote one or two evenings in a week to the improvement of your immor- 
tal minds? Must you continue to run the giddy round of gaiety and pleasure, 
until the infirmities of age come upon you, and then look back upon a Jife 
spent in frivolity, regretting, alas ! when too late, that you had not spent at 
least a portion of your misspent time in treasuring up knowledge. 

Think of it young men ; think of it young ladies ; you who are now spend- 
ing precious hours, in pleasures which only **cloy with the using of them," 
which can afford but momentary gratification, and are no solace to old age, 
think of it, and be wise. Store your minds with that knowledge which shall 
fit you for useful stations in life; which shall contribute to your happiness in 
youth and middle life, and your comfort in old age. 

LoweU, March, 1850. Junius. 

We have now on hand, for publication. No. 3 of Leaves from the Wayside; 
Romance of the Corporations ; The Tempted ; Letter No. 2, from the Capital ; 
The Betrayed ; Self- Consciousness ; and a few other prose articles. Of poems 
we have filed, — The Coronation of Queen Spring ; Moon-light in the Morning ; 
A Reverie ; Lines to Alice; Address in self-defence, by a Factory Girl; I am 
thinking of Home ; the Past, Presait and Future ; Lament for the Dead ; 
Keep the Childhood of the H6art ; A Lesson of Life ; To Malona, and others 
We are glad to see that there is no weariness in well-doing. 
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Our correspondent, " the Married Lady,'* n\ust excuse us from sympathizing 
with her troubles. After a woman has taken herself so entirely out of the or- 
bit of "the single sisters," she must expect solace and sympathy where she has 
placed her interests, and invested her feelings. As the little boy said to his 
mother, who wept as she whipped him, ** I don't pity you a mite." 

We can more justly complain of our cotemporaries 't)ecausc they have not 
'* defined their position," now that we have set them an example. Our cover, 
with its engraving, hardly admits so precise a title as the nature of our work 
demands. We are reminded of this by the occasional receptitp of a contribu- 
tion, to which we can give no place but a corner of the cover, if any at all. — 
Among the otUsiders, for this month, one or two of these will be found. 

Engravings, We were disappointed about the picture of *• Mill Glen," in- 
tended for last month. We had hoped to have given a beautiful winter scene. 
The design, sent to the engraver, will hardly be appropriate now. 

Next month we hope to have ready a fine view of Great Falls, engraved 
by Mr. Pelton, from a beautiful daguerreotype. The picture of " Hagar in the 
Wilderness f " for this month, is we suppose an English engraving. 

Mary Abby Smith writes from Biddeford, Me., to the "Boston Museum/' 
in reply to the aspersiond" of Hon. J. Clemens. She says she must raise her 
voice even if alone. 

Mary Abby is not aware that she is " one of a thousand.'* 
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